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He belonged in Tokyo 


“That poor guy is eating his heart out,” angrily said an American who 
knew Roy Williams in Los Angeles. “You don’t know what he’s going 
through. It’s just about driving him silly. He belongs here in Tokyo. 
Why, why are they doing this to him?” 


Emotional words, we could say. Emotion can convey an unfair 
impression. No one wanted to drive Roy Williams up against the wall in 
his Los Angeles apartment by denying him a late place in the Olympic 
team. 


No one had any personal reason to want to hold Roy Williams down 
with their thumb, to keep him from competing at Tokyo. No one believed 
that his best performance would not get him into the top 10 — a place 
higher than that gained by 90 per cent of the New Zealand competitors. 


But you can’t change decisions just like that, you can’t have people 
getting into the team at the last minute, you can’t run the risk of acting 
with undignified haste, of scrambling. You can’t have Roy Williams arriv- 
ing from Los Angeles virtually in the middle of the Olympic Games, 
possibly without a proper dress uniform so that he cannot walk in the 
Opening parade and fulfill his most important function of being a good 
ambassador for his country. Can you? 


It would all have been a lot easier if Roy Williams had produced his 
performance much sooner, before the team was finally selected. Really it 
would have been a lot easier if Roy Williams had produced that perform- 
ance in New Zealand. It would have been easier for everyone if he had 
never gone overseas. 


It’s so difficult to verify people’s performances when they get over- 
seas. You only have what you read in the press, and you can never rely 
on the press. After that you have to wade through a lot of letters from 
the man himself. 


We’re funny people, we New Zealanders. On one hand we attach 
tremendous importance to anything which anyone overseas says about us. 


But what happens when our own people venture overseas to try and 
establish themselves? Do we really care? 


Roy Williams spent two years overseas trying to improve his decath- 
lon for the Tokyo Olympics. When he was on the verge of an important 
competition, and he wrote to New Zealand to advise of it, did anyone 
show any real interest? When he asked, in the same letter, for a reply 
to advise him if a good score could still get him into the Olympic team, 
did he receive any reply? 


No one cared enough. 
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Halbergs’ Gutless Friend 


“if anyone else says to me that Scott is gutless or ‘psycho’,” said 
Halberg, “I’m going to take a swing at him.” 


This was a strangely protective attitude was it not, for such a man to 
take about his fiercest rival? . . . Murray Halberg and Neville Scott, 
the milers of the 1954-56 era and finalists in the Melbourne 1500 metres, 
had not met for the 20 months between a dramatic 5000 metres race at 
Manurewa in January 1963 and the Tokyo Olympics. But they did not 
even meet there at Tokyo; a lot of other things happened. 


In that 5000 metres at Manurewa Halberg had been attempting the 
world record and Scott had ambushed him in mid-race so that he was 40 
yards clear — before he tore the soles off his bare feet and limped home 
as Halberg repassed him in the last lap. For Halberg is was a great fright. 
For Scott is was the first really encouraging sign in a great comeback... 


The Comeback 


Scott’s comeback gathered even more force in the pre-Olympic 
season. He won the New Zealand title for the first time in seven years. 
After the Auckland Agfa meeting, where he had again run in bare feet, 
someone said to him: “Well, all I can say is, you wouldn’t find 
Halberg or Baillie running in bare feet, would you?” He did not lose another 
race before Tokyo. He gathered about him a more deliberate and confid- 
ent approach to replace the flighty nature of his old running. 


His coach and guide, Arch Jelley, was training him for the gold 
medal. When people asked Scott cautiously if he had any chance of doing 
well he replied: “if I don’t win the gold medal Pll get the silver. And if I 
don’t get the silver I'll get the bronze. And if I don’t get the bronze Pll 
be dead.” 


Scott deliberately did not train with the other Olympic runners and 
he feared no one. The man he was particularly determined not to fear 
was Halberg. They had not met since that night in Manurewa. Scott was 
happy to wait until the Olympics, where he planned to succeed with the 
same tactics — moving away from the field in mid-race. He told people 
how he had no respect for the other runners who feared Halberg. 


He never really knew Halberg, or perhaps didn’t want to know 
him. 


‘How do you get on with Halberg?” he would say. “I’ve never felt 
at ease talking to him. I never know how to take him. I suppose you 
always feel the same with someone who’s a rival.” 


And then, four weeks from the race, the muscles in his hip suddenly 
cramped. Despite every conceivable treatment they refused, with an almost 
personal viciousness, to yield. 
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He kept training, and aiming for the 5000 metres title. He was pers- 
piring with pain even when he was jogging, and 30 minutes of jogging was 
all he could manage. Other people became upset by running with him. 
Others in the team told him that they did not know how he kept at it, 
that they would feel like going and burying their head in a corner and 
weeping. One of the people who sympathised was Halberg. He sympath- 
ised because he knew something of the background of Scott’s life — the 
background which he knew made Scott train harder than anyone and 
hope for so much . . . the background which three years before had 
made Scott an apparently hopeless alcoholic. 


Halberg knew how Scott’s early successes had been gained in spite 
of his hard living, how he eventually began to fail in races and to finish 
with his hands shaking, claiming that his failure was due to “nerves”. 
That was about all he knew. But now he heard more about Scott... 


About the “black days” when he sank to the depths and joined the 
Alcoholics Anonymous Society. About how he was encouraged to use 
running as the only rope on which he could haul himself back to safety. 
About the first nights when he went out into the winter dark, ran to the 
third power pole down the road and then fled back to the safety of home, 
perspiring with fear; and then the next night forced himself on for a few 
further power poles before fleeing home; and further the next night. About 
the cross-country run in which he desperately drove himself on for an 
hour, until the night had closed in and the country was absolutely deso- 
late; and then found his way back, and was no longer frightened .. . 


Just The Trace 


Today there remains in Scott only a trace of the nervousness which 
started it all off: he still stutters very slightly and allows himself just a few 
cigarettes each day. 


Several months before Tokyo Scott’s doctor said to him: “Why don’t 
you let everyone know about it all? I think it’s a fantastic feat for you to 
get selected for the Olympic Games. You should be used as an example.” 


Scott said that he would wait until the Tokyo Olympics, to try and 
achieve a glorious climax to the story. 


He saw it as triumph for the Society for which he was the secretary 
of the Manurewa branch. He believed he was destined to win at Tokyo, 
and so did all the friends who encouraged him with letters and cables. 
The injury was not going to stop him, everyone tried to have that faith. 


That was why he kept training. One day he did a session of 20 x 220 
yards. His leg felt as if it was dropping off and he looked so terrible 
when he came back that the team manager, Mr W. A. Stevenson, took 
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him aside and for an hour tried to convince him that he was only banging 
his head against a brick wall and should not run in the 5000 metres. 
Scott said that he would see; he still intended to run if at all possible .. . 


“I think,” said other people far removed from the scene, “that Scott 
is just using that leg of his as a crutch. He never thought he’d run well.” 


And the word “gutless” was used. 


“What do you make of this fellow Scott?” said someone else. “Is 
he a psycho? I said to him, ‘What sort of a field have you drawn in your > 
heat?’ And do you know what he said to me? He says, ‘Well it doesn’t 
really matter, I’ve still got to run against the same men in the final.’ How 
do you like that for an answer? What’s wrong with the man? Must be a 
real psycho.” 


From New Zealand there still came the letters and cables of encour- 
agement, not only from friends but also from Auckland business firms in 
which he knew no one. 


Finally he became depressed with the difficulty of responding to the 
hopes which everyone held for him . . . Suddenly it seemed hopeless... . 


To Take Part 


Until he went to the stadium, and saw a Ceylonese runner finish two 
laps behind everyone else in the 10,000 metres to a tremendous applause, 
confirming that the important thing in the Olympic Games is to take part. 
It was quite inspiring. 


A few hours before the 5000 metres heats he had an injection to 
deaden the pain... 


It was an afternoon as dramatic as you would ever see at the Olympic 
Games, and only with the heats of the 5000 metres. Not only the New 
Zealanders felt it —the whole stand was shaken by the eclipse of the 
Olympic champion. There is something about Halberg’s winning ferocity 
which makes you stand back a little in awe, and to watch his fall was 
somehow frightening. | 


After leading the field somewhat uncertainly at a slow pace through~- 
out the race, Halberg came sprinting wide around the last corner with a 
group of about five others. Only three could qualify. His face looked 
fierce, but desperate. Obviously the American Schul and the Tunisian 
Gammoudi would get a couple of the places with their speed. Halberg 
had to get the other... 


But 30 yards down the straight the German, Norpoth, came with a 
handsome sprint. Even before Norpoth went past, it could be seen in a 
second what was going to happen . . . The Olympic champion, the great 
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Halberg, was not going to qualify. And a vast, sensational murmur went 
through the stand — a sound that had in it part shock and part excite- 
ment .. « 


Forty yards from the line Halberg suddenly stopped chasing and ran 
in limply. The abrupt admission of defeat caused an even greater gasp in 
the stand, and almost every eye turned to watch him. 


He stopped a couple of yards over the line and stood bent over with 
his hands on his knees. He had been troubled for some days by a virus 
that made breathing difficult, and now he was trying to catch his breath. 
But there was something else too — he looked morally as well as physically 
shattered. He straightened, so that everyone could seé the utterly blank 
expression on his face, and began to walk off the track. Another runner 
came to him with outstretched hand. Halberg took it mechanically; as he 
shook hands briefly he looked as if he was a hundred miles away .. . 
Perhaps he was eight years away, remembering a similar scene after he 
had failed in the final of the 1500 metres at Melbourne. Only this was 
worse, because he was now Olympic champion and he had failed even to 
qualify. He could not believe it... 
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It would not have been surprising for Halberg to have ieft for some 
part of Tokyo far removed from the National Stadium and to have brooded 
in solitude. But he stayed at the National Stadium to see Neville Scott run 
in the last heat. He watched as Scott, after making an effort to stay at 
the head of the bunch for the first mile, suddenly dropped back until he 
was labouring along half a lap back from the leaders. Arthur Lydiard, 
also watching, wanted to dash out and take Scott off the track, because 
he was doing himself no good, only damage, running on his bad leg. 


Let Him Run 


“No,” said Halberg, “let him run. He wants to run in this race.” 


And Scott ran on to finish, like the unknown Ceylonese in the 10,000 
metres, in last place. He was almost lapped by the winner, Ron Clarke. 
But Clarke waited, before moving away, for Scott to finish the last lap so 
that he could sympathetically take him by the hand. Clarke, like Halberg, 
knew Scott’s story. 


Halberg did not talk much about his own failure in the next few days, 
nor did he seem very bitter. Instead he seemed to have a personal mis- 
sion to see as many people as possible and tell them all that Neville Scott 
was New Zealand’s greatest runner. 


Now the two of them were inseparable, and there was much for them 
to talk about... 


“That wasn’t bad for 1956, you know Scottie, two of us in the 1500 
metres final. They can’t get any more in these days... ” 


“Long time ago, Muzz, 1956. Didn’t have any of the modern aids...” 


“Hell no, we just got hold of a pair of old street shoes and drove a 
few nails through the soles for spikes... ” 


“Didn’t have all the science and pills they’ve got today... ” 
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“Didn’t have the better tracks they’ve got now... 


oe 


“Didn’t have the improved training methods they use now... 
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“Didn’t know how to train at all! ... 


“To be quite honest with you, Mate, I just don’t know how we did 


Three months before Scott had said of Halberg: “I’ve never felt at 
ease talking to him. I never know how to take him.” 


Now in three days they knew each other better than in all of the 
previous 10 years. It is the spirit of the Olympic Games. And it stands 
supreme above all the petty, disparaging, bitter talk of runners who failed 
to win medals, of people who should never have been sent to the Games, 
of “gutless” runners and “psycho cases”. 
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| The Girl Marise 


““Why was she crying?” they asked in the Press work room an hour 
after Marise Chamberlain had won the bronze medal in the women’s 800 
metres. Why indeed? 


She was in tears, was she not, on the day after she arrived in Tokyo? 
Indeed, she was inconsolable. She told of how she had run on a cinder 
track at Sydney en route to Tokyo, which had made her shins a little sore. 
Now, here in Tokyo, she had been able to do no more than jog for half 
an hour on the day she had arrived, and only an hour the next day. 
She could not see herself being able to do her speed work as planned. 


She was told that jogs for half an hour and for one hour on these 
days so soon after arrival was surely all that was required. No woman 
half-miler would train more than this, especially on arrival. Perhaps so, 
she said, but her schedule was thrown out by a day. One day might have 
been a month, it made so much difference and upset her so much. When 
she was doing exactly what Voldy Breidis had put on the schedule she 
was confident. 


Responsibility 


It was not just her anxious and highly-strung temperament that had 
her in tears. You could sense that it was more than just wanting to do 
well; she had to do well. 


There was a terrible responsibility that she was aware of. It was a 
responsibility which caused her to decline an invitation to the pre- 
Olympic meeting a year before because she was not quite in her best form. 
It was a responsibility to all the people who have installed her as a 
heroine in Christchurch — people, often anonymous or unknown, who 
send her letters, cables, phone calls of congratulation or encouragement, 
baskets of fruit, bouquets of flowers. 


And now she had felt ready to justify their faith and hopes. Her 
preparation had been the best of her life. Now, in Tokyo, she just had 
to be able to get her speed training done properly. She was encouraged 
to phone Mr Breidis in Christchurch. He reassured her that she had no 
worries, and told her that if she felt unable to do what her schedule 
instructed, to do basically the same work but in half quantity. From this 
time on she was never again distracted with anxiety. 


No one trained with greater diligence. At 7.30 every morning she 
arrived at the house of Arthur Lydiard for a jog. The clock on the wall 
of that house can vouch for the fact that she was never a minute late, 
usually early. She was never to be found in the social centres of the 
village and very seldom in the city. Every night she went to bed between 
8.45 and 9.0, even if she did not sleep until much later. 


Other people observed that her form was better than ever before, 
she was already ranked in the top three in the world, and so she ought to 
win some sort of medal and could win the gold. But she herself did not 
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regard herself as one of the “Big Three”. I’m just another runner, she said 
to herself. There were so many impressive looking women from the Con- 
tinent there. Continental names and faces are a little awesome. “‘It’s like 
that for everyone,” Arthur Lydiard told her, “the first time. They’re just 
names and just runners like anyone else. You don’t want to think of them 
any differently. You’re as good or better than they are, we all know that.” 


Yes, she knew that. She knew about her very good form. But that 
was the only thing she had. These were going to be races such as she 
hhad never experienced before — races against a whole field of good 
women, not solo runs as in New Zealand or a duel just with Dixie Willis 
of Australia. These races were going to require tactics and decisions . 
Marise is a Woman Who Runs, rather than a calculating champion. 


Without Sleep 


She is a highly strung woman, and on the nights between the three 
races she knew she would be getting little sleep. She went to bed each 
nizht at 8.45 knowing that she would not be asleep until some early hour 
of the morning, and then not for very long. But at least it was better to 
be lying down than moving about. it didn’t worry her, this lack of sleep. 
it had been like this all through her life, and her body was used to it... 


Never in her life had she felt in better form as when she won the 
first round of the 800 metres easily in her best time for a couple of 
years and then in the semi-finals ran more than a second faster for 2m. 4.6s. 
It felt very good to her. She ought to do very well in the final, people were 
telling her. She wasn’t sure; she only hoped she would not fail. 


She didn’t really run it well, that final. It was what she had not been 
sure of all along — the running of a big race. The field was so bunched. 


She managed to get herself into the middle of the field as they came 
out of their lanes and grouped in the backstraight. But the girl she settled 
down alongside was a German who ran with widespread elbows and 
swung them vigorously . . . She was struck a couple of times, and shocked. 
This wasn’t the sort of thing she expected to find in a women’s race . 
Perhaps this athletics wasn’t meant for her, just a girl amongst women. 


She didn’t know what she should do. She was running with the 
German half-way down the field. The front of the bunch was another 
five or eight yards further up. She was running one lane wide where she 
was, but the pace was so solid she didn’t want to risk going harder and 
damaging herself. Breidis had trained her to run the first lap in 58 
seconds, and she was sure that this was about the pace that they were 
running. 


Anyway, she was sure that when the second lap began to unfold 
gaps would appear in the field and she would be able to move into one, 
The top of the back straight, after 500 metres, was the obvious place. 
But after running that one lane wide all around the top bend no gaps 
appeared in the back straight. A feeling of panic was starting to seize her. 
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Then they were heading into the last corner and everyone was lengthen- 
ing their stride, going away and passing her. Suddenly she realised that 
she was almost last . . . She could see herself finishing last, failing horribly. 


She was suddenly very frightened. She swung out and ran desper- 
ately wide around the bend. It didn’t matter if she was wasting energy by 
running wide and giving out all her effort regardless of the straight still 
to come. She just had to get up there. She got into third as they turned off 
the bend, a yard behind Szabo of Hungary and about three behind the 
Frenchwoman Dupureur. She had a chance now; there was still some 
strength. 


Just as she moved up on Szabo, on the right came the English girl 
Ann Packer ... It was incredible the way Packer came dancing past, 
almost side-stepped across in front and then went ahead sprinting 
on her toes ... Well good on you, girl,’ was all that Marise could think... 
Packer was going further and further away, and Dupureur looked strong. 
There seemed no chance of fighting into second. She had to hold third 
now. Fearfully, she looked behind for challenges . . . and saw the others 
struggling several yards back. She had third, she had the bronze, and she 
ran the last 50 metres just for that medal. 


When she finished she felt very good, and she wondered about fin- 
ishing only third when others in the team had perhaps expected her to 
win a gold. She kept wondering until they gathered for the victory 
ceremony half an hour later — and then she forgot about where she might 
have come if she had been able to run a better race, stopped wanting to 
have the race run all over again. Suddenly it struck her, that this was the 
victory ceremony of the Olympic Games, and she was going to be stand- 
ing there in a place of honour on the dais. The fanfare was sounding .. . 
And suddenly she found herself unable to follow the others briskly as 
they marched across the track. She had to dip her head as she trailed after 
them, and dab her eyes... 


You looked through the binoculars and you saw Marise dabbing her 
eyes as she stood on the dais and smiling in between; and turning hand 
in hand with Ann Packer to watch the flags rising at the masthead; 
while the national anthem was the same for both of them, “God 
Save The Queen”; and Marise and Mme. Dupureur throwing their arms 
around each other as they walked away from the dais; and then Marise 
walking off the track holding her bronze medal in front of her with both 
hands clasped around it... 


As you kept watching through the binoculars you remembered: her 
position of responsibility to all her supporters, how she had declined 
competing here in Tokyo one year before because she was not quite at 
her best and might not have done them justice. Now she had done them 
justice, and her tears were tears of relief and happiness. 


And there were some, too, which were making the lenses of one 
pair of binoculars become blurred. 
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ABOVE: Ann Packer and Mme Dupureur wave and 
blink into the flash lights; Marise can only 
clasp her medal and gaze happily into the 
distance. 


LEFT: Lord Burghley extends a hand of congratulation 
but Marise Chamberlain cannot see it. 
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Ten Minutes of Olympic Hockey 


I doubt if I will ever forget the last 10 minutes of the match against 
Kenya. It was the most tense and exciting hockey I have ever seen, as 
tense as anything on an international Rugby field. It was rough with the 
grimness of real Olympic hockey. It was also the most vital 10 minutes 
for New Zealand in the whole competition. 


Previously, they had gradually gathered themselves together after an 
early 1-0 deficit and played with such thrust against an opposition which 
became increasingly lethargic that, mid-way through the second half, they 
led by 2-1. 


The way in Olympic hockey is to close the game up in such circum- 
stances and “stack” the defence. Certainly it is a style which is not diffi- 
cult for New Zealand teams to adopt. But this was an enthusiastic team, 
enthusiastically led by a true leader, Phil Bygrave. There was a great 
Indian influence in their Kenyan opposition and past knowledge of Indian 
teams suggested that now they would fold completely. Another goal to 
New Zealand would seal the matter conclusively. Bygrave still made the 
precaution of dropping back his left wing, Trevor Blake, so that he 
had virtually seven defenders, which was good insurance. 


The Big Chance 


The third goal almost came when the ball was suddenly cleared to 
the middle of the field, where stood the four New Zealand forwards with 
two Kenyan defenders the only opposition for miles around. The two 
defenders rushed across to where the ball was being moved on the right 
flank. An inside pass would have sent the rest of the forward line on its 
way to the Kenyan goal. But the pass did not come and the movement 
foundered on the stick of one of the Kenyan defenders. 


The Kenyans came back with an amazing vigour. And in the space 
of five shattering minutes they had crashed home two penalty corners. 
Now they were ahead by a goal — and now they played Olympic hockey, 
back on their heels defending like fury. New Zealand attacked like fury 
for that final, turbulent 10 minutes. 


A penalty corner was gained and wasted. Another was gained and 
the shot turned aside. A long corner followed. The defenders were charging 
out as if with fixed bayonets. Again the umpire was blowing shrilly on his 
whistle and pointing at the penalty corner spot. The New Zealanders 
were scrambling to take up their positions quickly. The five defenders who 
have to wait on the other side of their half-way line were walking in a very 
dilatory manner to half-way. The hit could not be taken until they got 
there. The crowd was shrieking for them to hurry up. The New Zealanders 
on the field were angrily waving them on. A penalty stroke was being 
demanded for time wasting. 
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The penalty corner was taken. The shot was blocked. The ball was 
cleared with some New Zealand forwards standing pointing at one of the 
fullbacks and claiming a penalty corner because he had stopped the shot 
with his chest. 


I think there was yet another penalty corner. I have memories of 
the Kenyan forwards walking slowly to the half-way line, unhurried by 
the wave of angry shouting — bravely, one might almost say if one was 
a Kenyan. After that I have a picture of a scene on the right-hand sector 
of the Kenyan circle, with the ball moving around fitfully as one New 
Zealand attacker after another dived at it and each time the impending 


Blake and Bygrave engaged in desperate attack in which the Kenyan goalkeeper is beaten 
but a fullback saves (NZPA) 


shot was thwarted at the last second by a thrusting Kenyan stick. People 
were going down on their knees and the crash of clashing sticks filled the 
air... Until the long, piercing blast of the umpire’s final whistle sounded 
above it all. The Kenyans danced like dervishes and rushed to embrace 
the umpire who had just been penalising them. The New Zealand team 
tramped off the field. 


The next day when they played Japan it looked as if all the zest 
and confidence had been extracted from them. Later still they were on 
more than even terms with Australia, but lost, Australia going on to take 
the bronze medal and New Zealand to finish 12th. New Zealand did not 
win another game. Too often the team said amongst themselves: “If only 
we had won that Kenyan game. We deserved to win it.” That is Olympic 
hockey, with its fine balance of success and failure and fortune. Other 
teams lost games they deserved to win — and still pressed on, to win 
games they may have deserved to lose. 
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A Place of Honour 


A year before, Bill Baillie had come back from Tokyo victorious in 
the 10,000 metres at the pre-Olympic meeting. The manager who accom- 
panied him spoke with high praise of his performance and observed that 
he must have a “royal” chance of winning the 10,000 metres at the 1964 
Olympics. 


Baillie had the same attitude, making his aim the highest honours. 
He had already broken the world records for the 20,000 metres and one 
hour run. Now he wanted to confirm all the promise of his much-blighted 
career with a place of honour at the Olympic Games. He had never before 
competed at the Olympics and none of his appearances at Empire Games 
had realised any success. 


His hopes grew even greater in the summer when he found himself 
running spectacular times for the shorter distances — a mile in less than 
four minutes for the first time in his life and a two miles within five 
seconds of the world record. 


The Crest of a Wave 


He was rushed along on the crest of a wave. It was a wave which 
was producing the most fantastic performances of his life, and he was 
riding it with exhilaration. An offer to tour California for some races 


came to him... He considered it with his eyes open, and his reaction was 
significant. He reasoned that it was possible that he might not perform 
well in Tokyo — injuries or anything could happen — and so he took 


the United States trip because he had not had many opportunities like 
this in his life. He knew that it might mean that he could leave his best 
form behind him by the time he got to Tokyo, but he hoped it might still 
be there. He wasn’t sure whether it would be; he realised that this was not 
the positive attitude of a man determined to win at Tokyo. Perhaps he 
never really did visualise himself as Olympic champion .. . 


He was to suffer a shattering blow when, in California, he was con- 
cluding a 5000 metres of very solid pace with his usual fast finish when 
an American named Bob Schul went past him like a whirlwind. It was so 
fast that before Baillie could start to answer Schul had gone. 


Baillie ran 13 minutes 40 seconds, by far his best time and only five 
seconds from the world record. He was obviously in his best form. And to 
be beaten like that . . . This was a new concept of speed altogether .. . 


And all this time, for months, he worried whether he should concen- 
trate on the 5,000 or 10,000 metres. He was told, and he believed, that 
he had a better chance of a medal in the 10,000 metres but that he could 
not beat Halberg, who was going to take the gold medal; and that if he 
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wanted to gamble on going for a gold the 5,000 metres was a better 
choice ... Run for the gold or just for a medal? He didn’t know. He was 
so unsure of just how good his form would be at Tokyo. 


All his early trials were impressive — but he ran them all in com- 
pany with Halberg, and each time Halberg was just a little bit better. It 
was discouraging. It was something he was used to, though. He knew 
that Halberg could always beat him. World record breaker for 20,000 
metres and one-hour he might have been, and only beaten a couple of 
times within New Zealand in the previous 12 months — but he was still 
used to being No. 2; accustomed to being used to help others in their train- 
ing. 


This was the way things were developing now, for, two weeks before 
the team left New Zealand, he stopped making progress. It was 
the sudden subsidence of the crest of the wave which he had been riding 
for almost a year. Now all his runs felt very hard work; he could do them 
but he had lost his vitality. 


It was shattering to run a three miles at Sydney with Halberg and, 
while Halberg easily achieved the qualifying time for the Olympic 5,000 
metres, he finished half a lap behind. In Tokyo four days later he was 
very hard at work to finish more than half a lap behind Halberg in a 
10,000 metres trial. He decided that his only chance was going to be 
the 5,000 metres. At least Halberg and a lot of the others would be run- 
ning the 10,000 metres first. With relief he found that no one was 
annoyed at him withdrawing from the 10,000 metres. 


His training trials for 5,000 metres had been very unimpressive. But 
he had one comfort — he knew he could always rise to a big occasion as 
long as he was basically fit. He knew that he had never run very fast 
times in training trials but that he could work on himself several days 
before a race, building himself up mentally. On the day of a race he stays 
in bed until the last possible minute, thinking about nothing else except 
the race, building up a great fund of nervous energy. You wouldn’t think 
it, to look at Bill Baillie with his big grin, that he works himself into a 
state in which his hands are shaking .. . 


In his heat he ran better than anyone expected, to finish clear with the 
fancied Frenchman, Michel Jazy, while Halberg and Scott were eliminated 
in the other heats. He had neither expected nor wanted to be the only 
New Zealander in the final — but there was some encouragement in it. 
He was No. 1, even if he was apprehensive about living up to it. 


He gave himself not much chance in the final but decided to aim at 
third place behind Jazy and Schul. He tried to go with Ron Clarke and 
Jazy early in the piece before finding that it was hurting him too much. 
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“Just hold on for another if you can” .. . Baillie holds on while Clarke (right) and Jazy 
control the race. (E. D. Lacey) 


Then he realised that the German, Norpoth, beside him seemed surpris- 
ingly strong; it’s funny that you can sense it, but you can, for sure. 


They were into the last mile now. Now was the time that he should 
be moving out and making sure that the pace was strong enough by the 
bell for a last lap of about 60 seconds to have effect — if he wanted to 
try and win. This is what he had long before told himself was his best 
chance: a strong pace and then on top of it a hard run for a full lap in 
about 60 seconds. Any slower before and any faster in the last lap, and 
he would be outgunned by the quicker men . . . So now was the time to 
push things along .. . He realised it, but he was also aware that he did not 
want to do it, that he was faint-hearted, that as each lap was finishing he 
was saying to himself, ‘just hold on for another if you can, only another.’ 


They came up to the bell and he began to wonder if he had been 
foolishly fainthearted, for perhaps he still did have some strength left. 
Jazy was away like a bolt of lightning into the last lap, and he found 
himself able to respond and stretch out. He was flying down the back- 
straight. He had third place. They were running so fast that perhaps every- 
one else would be left strewn behind and he would win the bronze . . But on 
the corner Schul came past like a rocket, just as in California. Norpoth 
came past. A little Kenyan came past. It was so shattering. Suddenly he 
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was sixth. He turned into the straight and he realised that he was still 
sprinting. It was just like the finish of a quarter-mile, his body starting 
to tighten slightly as his legs hammered and hammered, and his knees 
started to turn outwards with the strain... you can only drive down a 
car accelerator so far . 


Sixth. He was sixth in that last lap sprint. He was too tired to really 
consider it, he had run harder in that last lap than ever before. He moved 
around to where he had left his gear and very slowly began to take his 
shoes off. He had never before in his life been so aware of running 
himself so fully out... it took him 10 minutes to get his shoes off... 
there was some satisfaction in that, in running so hard. The satisfaction 
spread across him, and it was a wonderful feeling . . . he had run that last 
lap in 56 seconds, and got sixth in the Olympic Games. That wasn’t so 
bad for Bill Baillie who had never before been selected for the Olympics 
and had failed in Empire Games; Bill Baillie who had always run in the 
shadow of other people and been used to help them. It wasn’t so bad 
when Halberg, whom he had always been convinced was better than him, 
had failed to qualify for the final . . . Yes, sixth place in the Olympic 
Games was a place of honour. 


AT TOKYO? 


Melbourne .. . Rome .. . and now Tekyo! Once again Adidas takes the honours! 
Wherever champions meet you are sure to find Adidas, the world’s finest sports shoe. 


See New Zealand’s widest range on show now at any Stenberg’s branch, or write for 
full details to P.O. Box 688, Auckland. 
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ADIDAS WINS MOST MEDALS 


Donovan’s Nightmare 


He stands still in the ring, his gloves at his side, while everyone 
stares at the side of his head. There is blood streaming from his right ear 
and it looks terrible. He’s a fit man and his blood is rich red and flows 
freely from the lobe of his ear. Against his pale skin and black uniform 
it contrasts vividly ... But Paddy Donovan can neither see it nor feel any 
damage... 


This was going to be the climax of his career. He had failed at the 
Perth Empiad but that was understandable. There he had been trying to 
study for accountancy examinations while training and competing. Never 
in his life had Paddy Donovan been such a comic — which he himself 
knew was just a reflection of how unconfident he felt. In his examinations 
he put a “Welcome to Perth” sticker on each answer form because he 
thought it might help. 


At Tokyo he told the story of the stickers with a twinkle in his eye. 
And he joked too, about the possibility of him having two seconds in 
the ring so that he could really go Big Time, suggesting also that he 
could do with a whole entourage of gentlemen in the ringside seats 
smoking cigars and laying bets — the Donovan Camp. 


With Speed 


But at Tokyo this talk was only light relief for Donovan, because 
he had found his speed to be better than ever before in his life, so 
impressive that no one had been able to get on top of him in training 
rounds. He found that he had a good draw and he could see that it was 
possible for him to gain a medal. He was anticipating a marathon contest 
lasting two weeks — to the final. 


In the first round he struck an Argentinian, and also a young 
Roumanian referee who had previously been attacked by a disqualified 
Spanish boxer. 


The Argentinian was orthodox, but he led in a curious manner — 
not using his left in a short, pushing manner, but hooking with it. He was 
also bending his wrist and hitting with the inside of the glove along the 
right side of Donovan’s head. Once in the round he was warned for hitting 
with an open glove. 


But Donovan was countering well enough by getting his right hand 
up quickly alongside his head to take the blow. He got grazed once or 
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twice but there was no damage. If only he was able to get his speed 
working he’d have been happier; he felt a little tight through anxiety. But 
he felt certain he’d become free in the second round. He was not far 
back on points, surely. 


In fact two of the judges had him behind by only 19-20 and the 
other three had it 20-20. 


The speed was coming better in the second round. And he was finding 
a much better counter to that left hook. He stopped going back and 
putting his right hand up and blocking the blow at the point at which it 
was aimed. He started moving forward when he saw it coming, so that 
the glove was merely going down the side of his head. You can’t be 
damaged on the side of your head like that. There’s only an ear there 
like a hunk of cabbage, and that could be torn away without feeling 
anything ... 


So every time the Argentinian came in with his left hook Donovan 
went in too: the hook passed down the side of his head and he drove a 
hard right into the Argentinian’s body. He landed two very heavy blows 
in the solar plexus. He felt that this fight was surely coming to him 
now... > 


A few more left hooks went down the side of his head. He could 
feel them grazing his ear with the lacing on the inside of the glove... 


Suddenly the referee had stopped them, and was warning the Argentinian 
again for hitting with an open glove. Then the referee was coming across 
to Donovan and looking at his ear... 


All Donovan could feel was a dull burning. He put his glove up to 
his ear and found a little blood on it. “It’s nothing,” he started to say 
to the referee . . . The referee wasn’t even swabbing it to have a better 
look at the cut . . . Perhaps this meant that the fight was going to be 
awarded to him through disqualification of the Argentinian ... But the 
referee was waving him across to the doctor . . . He suddenly had the 
feeling that people were panicking. He was starting to panic too ... The 
doctor stood two feet away, took one look, and then waved his hands... 
Finish. 


“Pm all right...” he began to mutter again. He gave a despairing 
gesture, glared once at the referee, and walked to his corner. He threw his 
mouthguard to his seconds. Some members of the Jury of Appeal came 
up and asked if a protest was going to be made. No, said: the New Zealand 
camp. It didn’t create a good impression and it would achieve nothing 
with the tight rules of Olympic boxing. 


When Paddy Donovan gets home they grab him to have a look at 
the scars on his ear. And he can show them nothing. 
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The Pain was not in the Feet 


You’re Ray Puckett, and you just don’t know what to think. You 
were sure you were going to do well in this marathon at Tokyo, every- 
thing had pointed to it. 


You had something to make up for — that terrible time at the Rome 
Olympics when nothing went right .. . You had known you weren’t going 
to do any good at Rome. You went there worried with problems at home. 
You were racked with dysentry all through the Games, so that you could 
not complete one training session properly. You finished 51st with 2 hours 
37% minutes, the slowest time of your life. 


You came back from Rome sick of running — sick of feeling your 
stomach going up and down, up and down, and the skin on your face 
creeping — but you were still prepared to make a comeback when you 
once again felt ready to run. 


You said that you would come out again two seasons before the 
Tokyo Olympics and show the flag, and you did — you went virtually 
from the milk round on which you were working to the Auckland mara- 
thon championship course and ran as fast as you had ever run. You 
said that in the next season you would come back properly for Tokyo. 
You came back with such effect that you won the New Zealand title in 
2 hours 174 minutes, the fastest time ever run in New Zealand, and 
gained selection for Tokyo. 


You Did Everything 


You gave up your job so that you could train better for Tokyo, you 
adjusted everything to complete the comeback with a conclusive perform- 
ance at Tokyo. You trained harder than ever before. You really put in 
the mileage. In the big build up you were half-tired most of the time. It 
wasn’t much fun for your wife and family. You’d come to the back door 
at night, and knock on it, and it would be opened for you and you'd fall 
inside . . . at least this was the way you joked about it, the way you tried 
to joke about it to brighten the atmosphere. 


Still, everyone was accepting what you were doing, and confident 
that you were going to do very well. They told you that it had been seen 
before, the pattern of an athlete failing at his first Olympics and proving 
himself at the next. Lovelock and Halberg were good examples. You 
didn’t doubt what they said. You knew that you could do it. You knew 
that you were a real marathon runner, that you could run until you 
dropped, despite any sort of pain. 


At Tokyo you knew that you were going to run well. There was 
none of the trouble that you struck at Rome. Nothing at all was going 
wrong. You were glad that Jeff Julian was being treated as “The King” by 
everyone in Japan, and you didn’t worry when Julian always had to head 
you in every training session. You were glad. In a trial on the marathon 
course you ran 2 hours 24 minutes, which did not allow for a stop of 
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at least three minutes. It was the best trial of your life, and done practically 
in the middle of training. You were single-minded about everything; you 
lived in the same room as Halberg to help you get into the right mood. 


You felt ready on the day, and ready to run yourself into the 
ground... 


You had expected them to start very fast, and to have to hang back 
a little in the early running. But this pace is incredible. You’re at the front 
of a group about 50 yards behind the leading bunch and you feel as if 
you're sprinting. You’re thrashing yourself along, you can’t relax. You’ve 
just got to keep at it. It’s going to be hell, but perhaps you can hold out 
. . . you feel yourself fading, and you fight back. It’s a strain, a struggle. 
You don’t feel good. You don’t feel as if you’ve got any real fuel in you 
... you start going back through the field... . 


You can feel your feet starting to burn. You’d had to change your 
shoes in the trial run but then you’d got an adjustment made on the pair 
which had hurt. It was no good, they were hurting you again. You know 
that by the time you finish both your feet are going to be horribly blist- 
ered. But you know it’s not going to make you run one second slower. You 
accept the pain and you drive on... 


You know, as you come towards the stadium, that there are twenty 
and more men ahead of you. You don’t know how fast you’ve run. All 
you know is that you have never felt like this in your life. It’s not really 
your blistered feet — they haven’t stopped you — it’s just that every part 
of your body aches such as never before. You’ve never prayed so much 
for the finish of a marathon. All you see is something in your mind — 
a picture of a patch of green grass inside the track. You’re going to lie 
down on that, you keep promising yourself... 


You drive yourself around the stadium track. You reach the line, you 
take three or four uncertain steps off the track, you grab a blanket in 
one hand, throw it on to the green grass and fall into it. Someone takes 
your shoes off. Later they take you away to the hospital, bandage your 
feet, and say you have to stay there the night. 


You find that you’ve run only 2 hours 27 minutes. The way you 
thrashed yourself along and the way you felt at the finish, was how you 
would expect to feel running the world’s fastest marathon. People say it 
was bad luck about your feet, but you know your feet had nothing to do 
with it. Later you hear that some people consider it’s a case of not having 
“big time temperament.” But you know that you felt in the right mood 
before the race. At Rome you knew you didn’t; but this time you did. 
Still, you wonder if there was something there deep down in the sub- 
conscious. You wonder if there was a bug in you — something from this 
foul Tokyo atmosphere. You don’t know. 


All you know is that you are going to have to come back again, with 
a fury such as never before, with training such as never before. And you 
hope that other people will be able to accept what you have to do, and 
tolerate you. 


RIGHT: “You've never felt like this in your life’ — Puckett finishing. (E. D. Lacey) 
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In 1936, at the end of the Golden Age of mile running it was 
written: 
“The New Age may be as great as the last, or greater. But 
it will be a different age, for genius is individual and irre- 


placeable, and though we may see a greater runner than 
Lovelock we shall never see one like him again.” 


Today, Roger Bannister says: 
“T still remember that when I went to Oxford I was impressed 
with the smallness of Lovelock’s running shoes compared 


with my own... and the warden saying that I could never 
make a runner.” 


Today, Arthur Lydiard, famed for preparing ruuners for peak 
performance on a particular day, says: 
“T was always very impressed by the way that Lovelock could 


control himself in training and racing and set himself for 
one race. It showed me, as a coach, just what could be done.” 


Today there still lives on, after 28 years, the legendary name of 
Lovelock. It has been presented in this book: 


The Legend of Lovelock 
By Norman Harris 


By the same author: 


Lap of Honour 


(The Great Moment of N.Z. Athletics) 


“The author has described excitingly and with extraordinary 
insight the problems that beset the men who try to excel in 
the demanding sport of athletics. His stories are as revealing 
as the 36 well-chosen photographs.” 


—The Times Literary Supplement, London. 


Both books published by A. H. & A. W. Reed, 
Wellngton and Auckland 
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The Eight Days of Snell 


Peter Snell was a very different man altogiher from anyone else 
in the New Zealand team. A majestic Runner of whom everyone knew, 
and a Person of whom everyone wanted to know. And we talked about 
Peter Snell at Tokyo more than we talked about anyone else. 


We recalled for a start something that he had mentioned before 


the Perth Empire Games two years before. . . . He had reflected there, 
in the home city of the great Herb Elliott, how Elliott’s name still lived 
on. Elliott’s mile record had been broken — but the man had still never 


been beaten at a mile, not ever. Elliott was still the great miler. Peopie 
in Perth, people in the street, swore that if Herb was running in that 
Empire Games mile he would win by half the length of the straight. What 
would have to be done, Snell pondered, to displace Elliott... . 


Two Olympic gold medals? 


Peter Snell unassuming? He often has been described thus. He is 
as unassuming as any other runner who trains every day to try and win 
races and beat other people, to achieve something, to gain for himself 
a position of honour. Because he wants to be the best. He’s aware of 
his reputation and the need to maintain it. Every great athlete is. 


A Driving Force? 


And what drives him on? This was the interesting question. This was 
the question we try to answer so that we can determine why Snell has 
come here to Tokyo to try and do something greater than Herb Elliott 
had done. . . . We all agree that great runners have to have a great ali- 
round make-up, a driving force to go with their ability, so that they are 
great men as well as wonderful runners. We say that every champion has 
to have some reason to want to prove himself. And Snell? What has he to 
prove? We can find very little. 


We find that when he was a boy he was a very talented and promis- 
ing sportsman in many spheres. Even now, in the middle of his running 
career, he can go out any day and play a golf round in the middle 80’s. 
He can pole vault 11 feet 6 inches, which Arthur Lydiard says is one sure 
sign of natural sporting ability. We agree that had we known of Snell’s 
background when he started his running, we would have given him no 
chance to last. We say that in some ways he is a champion in spite of 
himself, that it is the world’s great fortune —- or New Zealand’s at any 
rate — that circumstances have allowed him to last. 


One former Olympic champion who is now one of the shrewdest 
observers of the sport, Chris Brasher, says of Snell: 


“This fellow has the greatest natural ability of any middle distance 
runner the world has ever seen. There may have been other men with 
the same talent, but they have not trained for athletics. It is just that 
Snell has.” 
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And how, we ask, did this man of talent manage to keep training? 
Surely the way must have been erratic? 


We recall that it has been very erratic, that for a start the gentle- 
natured, very good-natured youth was plied like putty by that honest 
workman, Arthur Lydiard; that this period was climaxed by his fairytale 
victory at the Rome Olympics; that after this stage, after he had won 
the greatest honour so quickly, his natural characteristics began to show 
through. 


It is the same with most talented people — an inclination towards 
lethargy, a need to be driven or to have some incentive, and then they 
come to life. He had to be hammered into shape that season after Rome, 
and then put to grass at the time of the New Zealand championships 
because he was “jaded.” And then, only a few months later, when he 
was preparing for a European tour, he had many of these periodic lazy 
or depressed spells. 

“ve got a bad cold,” he would say. “I’m just having a few days 
off, about a week. Probably do me good.” (Other runners, even with 
much more serious troubles such as muscular strains, walk in salt water 
or jog on grass — but never miss a single day’s training.) 


“I’ve been running now for about two years without a break,” he 
would reflect (while Halberg had been running for six years). “Anyway, 
if I decide to retire I'll let you know.” 


And then we saw, early in the next year, his fabulous month of 
world records. He was in a sublime state all that time, completely con- 
fident, exhilarated; even when he trained: he looked as if he were running 
on air. He had come to life... . 


The Decline 


And then there were the contrasts again, the dismal periods: Lack 
of hard training. Sluggish performances. The rift with Lydiard. Pres- 
sures and worries. As he became a burdened man he became also an 
unconfident and unenthusiastic runner. There were still odd fantastic 
displays — like the miraculous finish to the Modesto mile, and the great 
fight with John Davies in the Royal Meeting at Dunedin. . . . Now that, 
you say, showed his great fighting spirit... . 


He had been five yards back at the bell, and fading. But he had 
dragged himself back, fought and fought all the way around the last 
bend. He had been grappling with himself more than with his opponent. 
He had finished, received the compliments of the Queen, and gone away 
to be ill and to race no more that season. 

“Ah,” we all said, greatly impressed. “That man Snell may be lazy 
in his training, but he really has determination on the track.” 

That word Determination, though, it’s a little vague isn’t it? It’s a 
broad term for a quality which takes many different forms. With Murray 
Halberg it’s FEROCITY. With Ray Pucket in the marathon, sheer 
GUTS. With Bill Baillie great OPTIMISM. With Snell it seems to be 
PRIDE — the pride of a position of honour, and a pride which has been 
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hurt several times . . . so perhaps there is after all, something which 
makes him run... 


They all say yes, that’s it, with Snell it’s a question of pride. They 
talk of an article in an American sports magazine and say that it shows 
very clearly the real man . . . the man who had always been taught that 
you had to have a profession to make a success of your life; who was not 
successful in his examinations at school; who tried to be a quantity 
surveyor but found that you need exceptional talent to be able to pass 
those examinations while in the middle of training for athletics, and had not 
been able to. The man of simple pleasures who is very happy pruning trees 
and gardening, who needs always to have someone driving him along, creat- 
ing incentives, providing a leaning post — and had found instead himself 
being dominated by people .. . All the time a great need, building up and 
building up, to prove himself. 


And what of him now, here at Tokyo, they want to know? They 
are interested to learn that from the start of his build up for the Olympics 
everything started to go right for Snell. He became re-associated with 
Lydiard, the other runners of the camp came back to. train with him. The 
pressures and the worries fell away; he became more relaxed as his path 
become clearer. He became more and more the old Peter Snell. . . 


Yes, that was interesting, the more you thought about it. It was 
almost as if all the trials and troubles had come at the right time and 
gone at the right time and that he was finally set on the right path which 
could lead to a perfect performance. 


Confidence Required 


But we don’t know yet. He’s not sure himself yet. His confidence is 
not being boosted by having John Davies so close to him in every trial. 
He is running the best trial times of his career — such as 2 minutes 56 
seconds for three-quarters of a mile — but he’s not convinced that they 
are good trial times. Because Davies is there at his shoulder. You tell 
him that he would be perfectly satisfied with the trial times if he was 
beating Davies by five or 10 yards, and that he is a big heavy-muscled 
man whose form comes buoyantly to the surface when he freshens for the 
race. He says yes, that’s probably right. But he doesn’t seem very con- 
vinced. 


And the Americans arrive in Tokyo not knowing how fit Snell is . . 


“I can’t see Snell winning the 1500 metres,” the American says. 
“When he was in California last year he was in his best form but now 
he seems to have lost his condition. In the Compton meeting Cary 
Weisiger had a go at him in the third lap — and boy, Snell won but he 
looked tired at the finish. That’s his weakness, all right, in the third lap. 
That’s where people like O’Hara will have a go at him. I tell you, it’s 
going to be a torrid pace. Until they’d seen the weakness at Compton 
these boys thought Snell was unbeatable — but now they know that he 
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can be beaten. And now that they know he’s not in very good condition 
they’ve got the confidence to have a real go at him.” 


You assure your American friend that he has it all wrong — that 
Snell was only in mediocre form during the Californian tour after a 
minimal preparation, which made his Modesto triumph something incred- 
ible; and that his preparation before these Olympics has been the most 
thorough of his life, producing his best times for 10, 15 and 18 miles on 
the road .. . But still you’re not sure about that third lap. You feel that 
if Snell has a weakness it is here in the third lap. He always survives a 
solid pace and manages a very fast finish. But does this necessarily mean 
that he can run faster before this stage? He’s a big man who has to push 
himself along rather than floating like the light-footed runners. He’s got 
power mainly. He can gather together his powerful resources at the finish 
and hammer his pile-driving legs for half a lap. Can he, though, go tear- 
ing on and on through the race like the smaller, wiry men? 


You put it to Chris Brasher again. Because the powerful man can 
take a last breath and use his power at the finish, does it mean that he 
can run faster than other people earlier on? 


“TI tell you,” says Brasher, “Snell is the most fantastic athlete the 
world has seen. He can do anything.” 


You needn’t have worried. You thought he’d be good, you knew he’d 
be good. But you never thought he’d be as fantastic as he was. He was 
so fantastic that you don’t realise until a long time after the races how 
good he was. You had reassured yourself before these Games that he 
had shown, in his poorest form, great fighting ability such as in that 
Royal mile, and that if he had this on top of his much better form he 
should run very well. But you were not to know that he would never have 
to use this “bottom of the barrel” stuff to win. You visualised him win- 
ning very exciting races. You would never have thought that these races 
would later prove difficult to describe excitingly, because they were bril- 
liant displays rather than tensely exciting races. All you can describe is 
the man, the rampant manner of his running, and his exhilaration. 


A Surge 


In his first 800 metres race he looked confident, and he stayed well 
back for most of the race. He looked as if he was going to be content to 
qualify in a place — but suddenly around the last corner he came to life 
as if roused by the sight of a Russian and an American fighting it out. 
His surge down the straight brought a surge of appreciative sound from 
the stand. And the look on his face as he went through the tape seemed to 
indicate, so soon, something impressive. 


It was almost the same in the second round, the same confident 
tactics and the same mastery down the straight. 


You knew, in the final, that he would have to attack down the back- 
straight to run the speed out of George Kerr and company, and perhaps 
vou were a little anxious. But you were thinking in terms of Snell’s poorer 
days, when this long sprint was a desperate and grim affair — such as 
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at the Perth Empire Games when Kerr was .on his heels so quickly and 
running with arm-chair relaxation while Snell was slugging it out... 
But this time — this was something different altogther. It had been pre- 
ceded by a performance on the bend in which we watched open-mouthed 
as he swung wide around the field to make up ground from a poor posi- 
tion. And then on top of this came the attack. 


It was a grand and shattering thing, a broadside of tremendous force. 
You could see as soon as he let fly that his strength was going to be 
undeniable. They never closed with him; Kerr never got closer than a 
yard and a half. Snell was driving himself hard but his hands were 
relaxed and he was loving every minute of it... Yes, he really is a half- 
miler at heart. He likes to be able to run a strong pace of 52 to 54 
seconds for one lap and then hammer on with all his strength for 
another, to drive down the straight with his head tossing slightly like a 
bucking horse, his speed constant all the way to the tape and everyone 
else very gradually fading behind him... 


He threw his arms in the air after he went through the tape. His 
face was lathered in perspiration but he was grinning through it all. This 
was the race he wanted, to prove to himself that he could still run a great 
half-mile and that he could go on to the 1500 metres. But it didn’t seem 


- to be the 1500 metres which was exciting him now; it looked as if it was 


the sheer joy of having run a shattering half-mile... 


We saw that boyish grin on the dais when he was greeted by Sir 
Arthur Porritt. It contrasted so greatly with the sober, withdrawn visage 
seen so many times during the previous two seasons. . . 


“Do you think it’s a wise thing,” he had been asked at Napier 
in February, “running those half-miles last night and the night before at 
little places when you’ve got the Agfa half-mile tonight?” And he had 
replied glumly: “Well, I probably enjoyed them more than this one, any- 
way.” 


The Mood 


In his delight now you could sense that he was no longer going to 
look back or hesitate or doubt his ability. He is not at his best when he 
is tense and anxious like some other champions. He is at his best when he 
reaches a particular mood. He reaches it only at rare periods when he is 
truly in form. His soberness disappears and he is transported into a sub- 
lime state . . . it is as if he has been sleeping for the rest of the time and 
been suddenly brought to life. It was like this during his world record 
period, where he was running on air... He does not doubt himself now, 
he fears no one; in a race he runs as if he knows he can do anything and 
get away with it. It is no point anyone trying to tell him what to do. 


He sauntered through his 1500 metres heat the next day. And two 
days later he shattered the hopes of anyone who still had designs on the 
gold medal when, in a semi-final run very hard, he coasted to the tape 
looking left and right at the men who were struggling to hold on to the 
finish. 
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ANXIETY as Snell looks across to see everyone moving past at the bell and himself trapped 
(E. D. Lacey) 
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ir travel agent. 


The thoughts of a third lap attack were now fading fast. If there 
was any man strong enough there was none with the confidence to try 
it against Snell. 


In the five previous races we had seen Snell look many times at his 
opposition, and we had been able to gauge his great form by those 
glances. That’s what they were — glances. You could compare them 
with something you’d seen in the race at Compton which had given the 
Americans so much hope . . . Weisiger had attacked coming into the 
straight with 550 yards to run. Snell had chased him and slowly closed a 
five-yard gap by the time they had reached the end of the back straight. 
But he was very tired, and he was throwing his head about. He was throw- 
ing his head about so much that when he threw a glance desperately 
behind him for other challengers it was all part of the same tossing, swiv- 
elling movement. . 


It was very far from what he saw in the final of the 1500 metres at 
Tokyo, when he looked back as he came around the last bend. He had burst 
clear down the back straight with a sumptuous sprint — but even so, he 
could never have expected to see himself almost 10 yards clear around 
that bend. Perhaps that was why he tossed another glance the other way, 
over his inside shoulder, as if hardly to believe what he’d seen. Perhaps it 
was that they were so far back around the bend that he had to look over 
his inside shoulder to get a sight of them. At any rate, he appraised 
them with a keen eye and settled back to his solitary run before looking 
again as he turned into the straight. Those glances conveyed all of his 
dominance and all of his state of rapture... 


As he went through the tape a German in the stand observed aloud: 
“This is not a runner. This is a god.” 


And that summarised the eight days of Snell at the Tokyo Olympics. 
A god not in the sense of being an infallible human being; but a god like 
Mercury, a runner utterly untouchable, poised, enraptured. 


God-like 


“The simplicity of true godliness” may be a fanciful phrase, but it 
was one which Bruce Tulloh quoted to describe Snell when he returned 
to London after Sneli’s world record runs in New Zealand. 


It was a phrase which could not have been used very often in the 
intervening two years, while Snell was pulled about by the anxieties and 
pressures of quarrels and responsibilities. But it was a phrase which came 
to mind again now — and then again that evening at a celebration dinner 

. . when you were suddenly struck by the contrast between the traditional 
image of the Olympic champion of imposing stature, and this fellow Peter 
Snell with the hesitant, then broadening, big grin, and the boyish laughter. 
And you remember that already this evening he has spoken of how he is 
going to join a golf club and play a lot of tennis when he retires, and 
that his other great hobby is tree-pruning and gardening. 
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The Champagne did not Bubble 


You could not have seen any greater contrast than in the New 
Zealand rowing shelis which came down the Toda course at 11 a.m. and 
at 4 p.m. on Monday, October 12. The contrast was to be found in appli- 
cation and in result. 


At 11 a.m. it was the eight-oar crew, in the biggest moment of their 
18 months together. . . . It was the moment they had talked and thought 
and dreamt about all that time, and worked for with an industry and 
enthusiasm probably unequalled in New Zealand sport. So much training 
and teaching had been directed at this moment on the start mark — and 
now that they were there the task seemed to have been stripped down 
to the simple requirement of having to start fast and stay with the other 
crews. Suddenly the other crews seemed very good — Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Japan — and the necessity to stay with them grim. They were 
ready to start off at a 45 rating. 


They jumped away and started at 47. For a while they were almost 
holding the others. But after 200 metres they found themselves starting 
to fall back fast. It had been the plan to drop down to a rating of nearer 
to 40 through the middle of the race. But there was nothing for it now but 
to keep desperately on. . . . Up and down their slides they drove them- 
selves with fury. Vaguely they were aware that the boat wasn’t moving as 
it should, that they could feel no sting in their bodies, that they were 
falling further and further behind. 


A Tragic Gesture 


To realise at the finish that they had finished six lengths behind the 
winners and that the winners had rowed six minutes and three seconds — 
a time which they had expected to do — was too much. Some of them just 
sat limply in the boat, exhausted. Others looked dazed. But others put 
their hands up to cover their eyes. It is a strange and tragic gesture for 
men to show such emotion even in the moment when they are physically 
shattered. Ten minutes later, perhaps, or that night — but not usually 
when they are limp in the boat at the finish line with their lungs and arms 
and legs shrieking for relief. 


Yet it was not hard to understand the blow they had suffered. At 
“home” in Auckland — in the house in which they had lived together 
all that time — was a fund of money which they had accumu- 
lated over many months. It was called their “champagne fund.” There 
were also diaries headed “Training for a Gold Medal.” 


They had been taught in “psychology” classes that they would go to 
the mark without any anxiety and calmly produce their best form, that 
if they did this they would not be disappointed if they lost. But what 
shattered them was that they had finished so far back, so far below their 
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best. Perhaps it had something to do with panicking in the row. They 
also knew that in Tokyo they had at times felt more tired and less like 
raining than they ever had done in New Zealand. They wondered if it 
was right, what some people had said that they had been thrashing the 
form out of themselves with hard training instead of “training without 
straining.” 


And in one of those diaries back in the Auckland house was one 
interesting entry: “I was advised by (—) to take a couple of days off. 
He says I’m a little run down. He says perhaps we’re all rushing trying 
to do so much — rushing home so we can have tea quickly and then 
rushing through tea so we can rush to gym... .” 


They had rowing, gymnasium classes, weight training, road running, 
ergometer tests, classes with a personal consultant and even back adjust- 
ments for “basic spinal defects.” They were told that everyone had basic 
spinal defects — that Peter Snell did, and he was surely going downhill 
and would do no good at Tokyo. They accumulated more charts and 
graphs, more statistical data, than any other sporting group in New Zea- 
land. And they rowed their hearts out. And they were on the verge of 
tears — when they had been told they would not experience a flicker of 
disappointment — in losing. 


At 4 p.m. it was Murray Watkinson in the single sculls. Watkinson 
had for some time been living in Amsterdam. He had concentrated on 
rowing, on finding the best way to move that shell through the water and 
the training which suited him best. He also did a little road running, 
which he enjoyed. He knew that he had been at a peak for the European 
championships, in which he finished fourth, and so for the month before 
Tokyo he had just held his strength with long work. He had even been on 
holiday around Spain and Italy, and had not trained for more than a week, 
when he received word that he had been included in the New Zealand 
team. 


A Job To Do 


He arrived in Tokyo like a man who knew what his job was and 
how he was going to do it. When he had gone to the mark in his heat 
he had known that he was rowing for second place — he had reckoned 
that he could not beat the Pole, Kubiak, and that he would have to con- 
centrate on gaining second to get himself a more favourable draw in the 
repechage. As it turned out he had been fighting with a Swiss for 
second when Kubiak on the other side folded up, and so he was second 
anyway. He had not made a desperate final effort to catch the Swiss then. 


In the repechage he waited on the mark knowing very well what his 
task was against the very good Dutchman, Groen — against Groen, who 
always went out and made the pace, he could afford to let a length and 
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On one afternoon, 
delight on the face of 
Murray Watkinson and 
exhaustion and trag- 
edy among the eight. 
(NZPA) 


a half open up, but no more. And this is what he did. After 1000 metres 
he began to close in. He wasn’t worried about levelling with the Dutchman 
yet; he just wanted to keep the pressure on and bustle him... . 


He tried to relax and concentrate on everything he’d learnt — especi- 
ally the hands. “Hands!” he kept on telling himself. And he dropped 
his hands away quickly, rolling his back forward in the same movement 
and getting back up the slide quickly and smoothly — and then being 
able to pause very briefly while the boat ran on. An inch every stroke, 
perhaps, he was gaining by letting the boat run for him. And moving up 
steadily all the time on Groen. .. . Until with the last 500 metres coming 
up it was less than a length, and he began to whip up his sprint. Half 
a dozen hard strokes and he was level and going away. Groen faded 
quickly. They were shouting “Kiwi!” from the bank as he tore on to 
the finish. 

And then he didn’t even stop at the finish line. He just kept on rowing 
down to the boatsheds with a big smile on his face... . 


It put him into the final. Even though he didn’t seem to have great 
prospects of a high place at least he was one oarsman who had got 
there —— with a minimum of fuss and a concentration on the essentials. 

The excellence of his rowing counted for quite a lot. And the men of 
the eight — even before their shattering day was over — had determined 
that they will row in smaller craft, like the overseas eight-oarsmen, 
before getting back in an eight shell and trying to return to the Olympics. 
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Two Big Men 


One came 10th and one came 9th. Two men of big size and big 
spirit, Don Oliver in the heavyweight weightlifting and Laurie Byers in the 
cycle road race. There the similarities must cease and the contrasts begin 
—- because cycle road racing is so different to weightlifting, and Don 
Oliver is so different to Laurie Byers. 


Don Oliver’s sport of weightlifting 
an exact science and for him en- 
tirely fascinating. 


It is a sport which can be cal- 
culated almost exactly, in which a 
man can produce his best perform- 
ance and gain great satisfaction 
from it. 


To put five more pounds on the 
bar than you have ever lifted before, 
and then pace the stage until you 
have summoned a conviction that 
you will not fail, and then lift that 
weight above your head, is an ex- 
perience as exciting to Oliver as 
winning any sort of race. 


And there is fierce competition, 
too, with other men competing 
against you, and challenging you. 
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Laurie Byers’ sport of road cyc- 
ling is an unpredictable world, and 
for this reason challenging and ex- 
citing. 


You never can guarantee success; 
all you can do is hope to get the 
breaks and make sure you utilize 
them to the best advantage with 
your ability. 


One day you might puncture or 
crash and be nowhere. 

Another you might be there at 
the kill and be outsprinted by half 
a wheel — because you followed 
the wrong man through in the sprint. 

Another time you might be the 
man who wins by half a wheel. 

It is at the same time the most 
discouraging and the most exciting 
of sports. 


Right: Oliver salutes in triumph 
after a successful second Clean 
and Jerk. 


Below: Struggling with the 


huge weight in his last lift. 
(both NZPA) 


He wanted Sixth Place 


To Don Oliver, the great challenge at the Tokyo Olympic Games 
was to fill sixth position. It was a place which had seemed realistic accord- 
ing to his improvemeni in the previous seasons and according to what he 
knew his opposition could do. He knew that there was no chance of getting 
into the top three. Yuri Vlasov, the great world champion, and his Rus- 
sian associates were lifting mighty poundages which Oliver knew he 
could never look at. Sixth place, or at least his own best performance, 
remained his aim. 


The only thing which marred his hopes was that his preceding season 
had been a poor one. The worst sort of luck — a twisted back and two 
bouts of *flu — had struck him before each of three important contests. 
His preparation had otherwise been impressive and did not prejudice him 
performing well at Tokyo. It meant just that his best total in the pre- 
ceding season was a poor 1020 pounds — 15 pounds below his New 
Zealand record — and, graded by this, he was placed in the second of 
two sections. 


To Don Oliver this was a great blow. He had been looking forward 
to competing against better men and making calculated decisions in striv- 
ing for the few extra pounds which would give him one better place. The 
difference between seventh and sixth was so big to him. Now he seemed 
certain to win his section if he was lifting at all well and he would not 
know until the evening, when the bigger class lifted, what final place his 
total would gain him. 


Not Fantastic 


He was undoubtedly deeply disappointed. It was the only competi- 
tion in the whole Games where the competitors were so divorced. He 
would be competing in the morning, before a half-interested audience, 
and not in the fantastic atmosphere of the evening with the great Vlasov 
and company. But no one heard Oliver complain bitterly. Always he 
retained his great cheerfulness and sense of humour. He loves to joke 
on the theme of his size and the suggestion of wrestling with smaller 
people like Halberg. It is a curious combination, this boyish good humour 
and beneath it all an intense dedication to perform at his very best. 


You felt a little sorry for Oliver when he competed in the morning 
section of the heavyweight contest. It seemed almost as if everyone else 
was aware that they were the little men of the contest, being hurried through 
first. The officials seemed to have a hint of impatience in their manner. 
Few of the lifters took long in preparing for their attempts . . . and 
Oliver, asked to hurry on to the stage for one lift, was approaching his 
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task with the concentration of Vlasov himself — powdering and flexing 
his hands interminably, pacing the stage and setting himself in the mood 
for the Big Lift. 


He got all his three Press lifts, and his best of 347 pounds was 17 
pounds better than he had ever achieved before. He was well on the way. 
In the Snatch, however, he found himself in a position where he had to 
make his second attempt almost straight on top of his first. It was too 
soon, and he failed 290 pounds, equal to the best snatch of his career. But 
he came back later and got it on his third attempt. Still a grand total 
was in sight. 


The Clean and Jerk is Oliver’s most impressive lift. Finally he was 
the only man left on the stage. With his first attempt the announcer had told 
the audience that this, if achieved, would establish a new British Empire 
record total. He got it. The same announcement was to be made again 
twice. The first Clean and Jerk had looked a little shaky. The 
second was a beautiful lift. And now came the lift that would give 
Oliver a spectacular total of 1071 pounds. He had already Clean and 
Jerked 418 pounds; now he had 434 pounds on the bar, the biggest 
attempt of his life. 


The Terrible Effort 


He sank low under the terrible weight. For the first time in the 
whole evening you could see the weights shaking on a bending bar, like 
the branch of a tree overladen with fruit. Oliver rose and dragged the 
bar up. But he was not quite on balance and part of his energy had to go 
in pulling the bar back in to him as well as pulling it up. It was a terrible 
effort. The toll could be seen as he waited a long time with the bar at 
his neck, shaking his head clear. He paused again. He had blacked out 
and his actions now came only from memory. His hands clenched, but 
nothing else happened. He allowed the bar to subside to the floor — and 
walked off the stage to a storm of applause which he could not hear... . 
Then he came to.... 


He realised that he had lifted a total of 1058 pounds, which 
was 23 pounds better than ever before. He was not to know that in the 
evening something would happen which was exactly what he had been 
afraid of — that the next highest total above his was one which he could 
have bettered with half the increase that he tried on the last lift... 
that he could have been eighth instead of ninth. But the big grin on his 
face after the contest was a genuine one. He was very happy, and so 
were the other New Zealanders. Led by Halberg, they rushed backstage 
with wild excitement and congratulated him with an enthusiasm to sug- 
gest that he had won. Halberg said that he still felt weak after watching 
Oliver’s last lift, and there was sheer admiration written all across his 
face. Oliver looked thrilled throughout all the congratulations. Yes, you 
would have — you’d have thought that he had won. For all purposes he 
had. 
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He wanted Proof 


The important thing, they say, in the Olympic Games is to take 
part. For some this holds good. But some go to the Olympics with a much 
more single-minded purpose. Some, like Laurie Byers, have something to 
prove. 


Three months before Byers had “taken part” in the amateur Tour 
de France. Before very long the pride of just taking part had vanished, 
as it vanishes for everyone. The reason why many keep riding day after 
day, in the heat and dust and the mountains, is because even in this 
amateur sport there is money for the big and successful teams. Money 
did not keep Byers going. Even courage had nothing to do with it. 
Courage is a fanciful word which means nothing in this sort of race. It 
was just stubbornness which kept him going. Byers is a very stubborn man. 


This was what kept him going in the mountains when he faded early, 
when he was riding like an ox and being driven along like one. One day 
he was slogging away behind a lone Italian. His team manager was scream- 
ing at him to get up to the Italian’s wheel, and throwing buckets of 
water over him, and then when he had got up to the Italian, shouting at 
the Italian to go harder . . . Byers was in tears. 


Not a Mention 


It had been written that he could win this great race. He finished 
58th. Afterwards he read the French newspapers with all the discussion 
on the tour, and an interview with the Italian winner on prospects for 
Tokyo. The Italian reeled off a long list of names, some of the top 
Frenchmen and several of the Dutchmen and Belgians who have a power- 
ful sprint. Byers, although he had finished only 58th, had twice gained 
fifth in different stages — but he was not mentioned as a Tokyo pros- 
pect. Perhaps he never expected to be, but he noted it carefully that they 
did not consider him. 


He was a different man when he returned from France and prepared 
for Tokyo. It was not that he was obviously more fiercely determined; 
just that he was more mature, calmer, deliberate. The thrashing of the tour 
had taught him that you have to treat bike riding like a job — accepting 
it and getting down to it. There was once a time when he used to be one 
of a couple of “cavaliers” along with his friend Ritchie Thomson. Dark 
glasses were the fashion, always the fashion, and colourful Continental 
jerseys and the right sort of caps. But when you’ve been on the Continent 
and raced with cabbage leaves at the back of your head because of the 
heat, and you’re too tired to care what you look like, you don’t worry 
any more.... 


In the Tokyo road race Byers wore a New Zealand cap with the 
peak turned down in a very ordinary looking fashion. He concentrated 
only on trying to win the race. 
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He always looked good as they 
came up the cruelly steep hill at 
the back of the circut. Often he 
was able to look up and smile. It 
was encouraging, too, that John- 
stone was prepared to work only on 
Byers’ behalf. 


By the last lap the field of 150 
had been reduced to a third, to a 
main bunch of 56. Still, this was 
far bigger than expected, and the 
sprint was going to be tricky. Only 
Johnstone was still there to help 
Byers. 


They tried to stay within striking 
position of the front of the bunch. 
But the field began to stretch out as 
they travelled fast on winding, 
greasy roads. It was not easy to 
move up. A couple of miles from 
the finish there was a fali in front 
of them. Contact was broken and 
they had to ride hard up towards 
the leaders again. 


There was no respite. It was 
virtually a sprint from a mile out. 
There was no knowing whose wheel 
was the best to try and come through 
on. Byers chose a Belgian, because 
the Belgians are sprinters of renown. 
But this Belgian began fading. On 
the extreme left Byers was left to 
sprint as best he could. He normally 
is a powerful sprinter from a long 
way out — but this time it was too 
much. He got up to third, and then 
in the last 100 metres others came 
through to push him back to tenth 
place. 


& # 


Byers, near the head of the field, comfortably 
climbing the big hill (Moriichi Mayeda) 


New Zealanders were jubilant at having gained tenth place in this 
event, far better than ever before. No previous effort could compare with 
it. They congratulated Byers as excitedly as they had applauded Oliver. 
But Byers, who had seen a gold medal dangling at the end of that sprint 
yet finished tenth, was not excited. If someone had known then and told 
him, that all the riders in the French tour — and also the Belgian whose 
sprint had won him the world amateur championship race — had finished 
behind him, he may have been comforted a little more. But the real way 
to have triumphed would have been to win the gold medal. 
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Helmer the Kiwi 


By Alan Graham 


As the flag of Denmark flew proudly over the floodlit Enoshima 
boat harbour, and three equally proud Danes stepped forward to receive 
the gold medals they had won in the Dragon class keelboat finals that 
afternoon, there was one among the spectators who might have shared that 
pride. But he didn’t. 


In fact, Helmer Orla Leif Pedersen, a Dane by birth, a Kiwi by 
naturalisation, turned to his friend and sailing companion of the last three 
years, Earle Wells, of Auckland, and said: “You know, that flag is just 
like any other flag.” 


Yet a few minutes later another flag was flying at Enoshima. And 
it was not just any flag—it was the flag of New Zealand. 


And now Helmer Pedersen felt real pride, not for himself, though 
certainly those gold medals that he and Earle Wells were receiving for 
victory in the Flying Dutchman class shone wonderfully in the floodlights. 
Rather he felt a curious mixture of satisfaction and relief that he, Helmer 
from the other side of the world, had not failed his mates of the last ten 
years—those wonderful mates who... 


Had made him and his broken English so welcome in these early 
days at the Otahuhu Sailing Club; the mates who had raised in a single 
night the funds to send him as a reserve to the 1960 Olympic Games; 
the different mates who with no question asked or favours expected, 
had looked after, perhaps at a personal loss, his business whenever sail- 
ing took him away; the different mates again, his neighbours in One 
Tree Hill, whose spontaneous friendship had meant so much to him and 
his wife, Lisa; and most of all those miraculous mates of the Flying 
Dutchman class who not only sailed their boats like champions, but 
spent countless hours in back yards building them as well... 


The Bad Start 


Not many days before, Pedersen had felt a different feeling. 


In the first race of the seven-race series he and Wells were only 
16th, while in the second race the following day they did even worse— 
they failed to finish at all. 


When light winds had greeted the crews at Enoshima on the morn- 
ing of the first race, Pedersen had known that he wouldn’t be a winner 
that day. Practice races during the two weeks of acclimitisation at 
Enoshima had shown them to be as fast as any crew in winds of 10 
knots or more, the critical point being reached when breezes became 
strong enough for Earle Wells to stretch his 6ft 2in frame on to the 
trapeze. In light weather, Pedersen knew he’d be doing well to be in the 
top half dozen. Yet, the competence of an experienced skipper, a practised 
crew and a thoroughly prepared boat should hold good in all weathers 
—and the sixth placing that they’d gained in a trial in ultra-light weather 


Si 


at Enoshima shortly before the Games were considered excellent. They 
were never again to strike conditions so extreme. 


But— that sixth place could not be repeated in the first race. New 
Zealand gained a bad start, because of lack of starting practice, and 
probably this settled the race for them. With the wind reaching a 
maximum of 6 knots, the windshifts were everywhere, and fortunate was 
the skipper who could find them. Italy and France—‘Lake Sailors’ used 
to such conditions—did have the fortune, or the skill, and were first and 
second. Pedersen and Wells wandered all over the bay searching for 
wind they were never to find, and 16th out of 21 starters was the result. 


“Never mind,” said Wells to Pedersen. “We'll get the breaks to- 
morrow.” 


But they didn’t. They hit a buoy. The third buoy. One of those 
buoys that drifted a lot from a deep anchorage, and they sailed as close 
as they normally would and it drifted and they hit it. When you hit a 
buoy in yachting, you can do only two things: pull out, as the rules 
(and perhaps your conscience) demand, or else continue to race and 
thus face disqualification if someone witnessed the breach. For failure 
to finish, or withdrawal following a breach of rules, 101 points only are 
are awarded for the race. But if disqualified, a yacht gains no points, and 
may be forbidden to declare that race as its worst performance. 


Nobody saw them hit that buoy. The Canadian, Paul Henderson, 
was the only skipper nearby, and he said later that he did not see it. But 
Pedersen was glad he pulled out. It was the right thing to do. His consci- 
ence was clear. 


Gamblers? 


Now, Pedersen and Wells, in 19th place with only two crews trail- 
ing them on points, had to make the most vital decision of all. Many 
sportsmen in similar situations would try to gamble their way out, such 
as the cricketer, with his team 300 runs behind, trying to attack every 
single ball and demoralize the bowling; the golfer, three down with five 
to play, desperately going for birdies across all sorts of hazards; the 
Rugby captain, 10 points down, passing the ball in the backs on his own 
goalline; and perhaps the yachtsman frantically seeking an outrageous 
180 degree windshift. 


But Pedersen and Wells did not choose like this, they chose exact- 
ly the opposite. Pedersen knew that they were faster than anyone else 
in trapezing conditions. It was just a matter of waiting. He also knew 
they could afford no more mistakes. Thereafter they avoided the buoys 
by 10 yards. It was to cost them a lot of ground. They were to lose out 
time and again by giving way to boats when they didn’t vitally need to. 
But, no risks meant absolutely no risks. They were not downhearted, just 
conscious of the deliberate path they would have to follow ... And when 
that night Lisa phoned Helmer from New Zealand to encourage him, 
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he straightaway reassured her that all would be well, and ended by con- 
vincing her that there was no need to feel downhearted .. . 


But next day in the third race they again started badly. 


Starting in yachting, when all the yachts bunch at one end of the 
line, all seeking to be the windward yacht on the tack that has the right 
of way, is a matter of precision. It can be learned only by practice. 
Pedersen, who had not raced for three months, was out of practice. 


But at least this time the wind was strong enough for Earle Wells 
to be on the trapeze wire, using his weight and skill as a forward hand 
to balance the boat as Pedersen steered her onwards. Seventh place at 
a mark became fifth at the next, then second, but with no chance of 
catching the Dane, Hans Fogh, who was well in the lead. Suddenly, as 
can happen in a sport where so many factors of man and sea and wind 
and boat interweave, the Danes broke their boom 150 yards from the 
finish. And two Kiwis heard the sweet music of the cannon that is fired 
by any yachting committee in the world to signal the arrival of the 
winner ... Back in Auckland, Lisa Pedersen remembered the telephone 
conversation of the night before, and accepted more readily Helmer’s 
assurance that all would surely be well... 


In the fourth race, yet again, they started badly. But the breezes 
were 10-16 knots. Their good ship Pandora was third at the first mark, 
then second, then back to third at the finish. Britain now were ahead 
on points. The Kiwis were fourth, just behind this day’s winner, Denmark, 
and runner up, U.S.A. There now came a break of three days. Time for 
repairing of gear. And perhaps of crewmen and their morale. And on 
to the fifth race... 


The New Zealand boat now had a good start. And in a suitable 
breeze there was no holding them. They led almost all the way to com- 
plete a magnificent double—for nearby Peter Mander had won the 
fifth race in the Finns, and he too was within reach of a medal. Pedersen 
and Wells were second on points to Great Britain now, and if one de- 
ducted worst performances—as one would have to at the end of the 
contest—the Kiwis were winning. 


So to the sixth race, the most vital race, the most significant race, 
and the most exciting of all. The three strongest crews, New Zealand, 
Great Britain and U.S.A., battled for points. The British and the Americans 
had wished for heavy conditions when they first came to Tokyo. Now, 
with New Zealand proving supreme in this very weather, they began to 
pray for calm days. 


But at the start freshly blew the wind that Pedersen and Wells 
desired, and with two miles of the nine-mile course completed, the Kiwis 
were one minute ahead. Now the Englishmen flew a spinnaker—when 
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Pedersen considered such a sail would be more of a hindrance than a 
help—and such was the effect that with six miles gone the Englishmen 
had swept to a one-minute lead, with the Americans second and the 
Kiwis only third. Britain gained another 20 seconds on a flat run. Two 
milés remained, and the wind was dying. Surely Britain would win. 


Perhaps it was that Pedersen kept their heads which really saved 
them when they otherwise had no chance. They sailed just as they might 
sail two miles at home in light weather, looking always for minute changes 
in the wind, analysing them, and using them if possible ... While the 
Englishmen became desperate, and tacked irregularly—and finally 
allowed the Kiwis to sneak across the line by five seconds. This again 
was the time when only experience was the best asset—the experience 
of having the ability to analyse infinite variations of wind and sea, and 
the experience of having the patience to carry it all out. 


Now they were clearly in front on points with one race to go. But 
they could still be beaten, and much time was spent that night in pour- 
ing over points charts and figuring the effect of all the relevant 
combinations of placings in the morrow’s race. Eventually it was agreed 
that they could finish as far down as 14th provided that both Great 
Britain and U.S.A. were further down the list. If Britain won the race, 
New Zealand would have to be second to hit gold. If the U.S.A. won, 
New Zealand would have to be fourth or better. Covering two opponents, 


IN EVERY FIELD, 


successful people choose 
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should they have split up and gone opposite ways, could have pcsed 
problems. In the outcome, there was no problem. For not only were 
both the British and American boats well back in the fleet—-Pedersen 
and Wells found themselves clearly in the lead. 


They could have won this race, too, had not the Americans ana 
the British taken the only practical course open to them—a big gamble 
on a windshift. Pedersen now did something that, to a non-yachtsman 
may seem illogical, but to any yachtie from P class upwards is the 
elementary tactic—he covered the moves only of those who could beat 
him on points. ; 


Certainly, this allowed the Russians, Dutch and Austrians to sau 
past on the logical course and win the race. But with his rivals behind 
him, Pedersen could afford te be as far down as 14th place. It was, said 
Pedersen later, a case of saying, “After you, Sir.” And yet they were 
able to stop following their two rivals and finally lead them in. The 
gold medal was there for the taking, and they sailed those last two miles 
to take it. 


The partnership of Helmer Pederson and Earle Wells started one 
evening in 1961 with Mrs Lisa Pedersen coming to answer a knock at the 
back door to find this big, smiling man whom she had never seen before, 
standing there and saying: “Hullo. I’m Earle Wells. Is Helmer in?” 


Wells had a Flying Dutchman yacht called Pandora in which he 
had failed to win any races and now he had come to seek a new skipper 
in Pedersen, who, after returning from the Rome Olympic Games where 
he was a reserve, had been sailing his single-handed Finn on the 
Waitemata ... The partnership was formed. 


For many, many races, they were a good, reliable, non-winning 
crew—until finally they won the 1964 Olympic trials at Brown’s Bay ... 
a series which included one race in which monstrous seas upset every 
yacht but two. 


Pedersen says that he and Wells have never had an argument in 
the boat. Unlike some, they are not a talking crew. 


“I don’t tell Earle what to do,” says Pedersen. “He doesn’t tell me. 
‘I don’t tell him when to put the spinnaker up or take it down. He knows. 
He can feel on his trapeze when the boat is balanced. If it is not, he 
knows when and how to shift his weight. 


“Certainly we discuss which sails to put up. We try his suggestions. 
We try mine. If he is convinced one set of sails is right, we use them. 
If I make a mistake, Earle never blames me. If he makes one, I don’t 


blame him,” 


“T know this all sounds ideal—and impossible. But ’m a man who 
doesn’t say much. So is Earle. It seems to work.” 


It does work. It worked very well at Tokyo. Because they are both 
very good Kiwis. 
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THE 
STAYING 
POWER -= 
OF 

SCHWEPPERVES CENC Ch 


The best athletes are noted for stamina, 

the best drinks for Schweppervescence. 

That’s staying power too —Schweppervescence 

lasts the whole drink through! True 
Schweppesmanship is impossible without it. 
(Schweppesmanship is the Olympian art, understood 


by all good sports, of being a good mixer.) LY 
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COMPOUND A BEVERAGE 
pwepee 
INDIAN 
‘Tonrc Water 


New Zealand Athletics Almanac, 1964 


NEW ZEALAND ALL-TIME BEST PERFORMANCES 


Compiled by P. N. Heidenstrom (Copyright) 


In these lists the significance of the 
various notations is as follows: 


* A world record when achieved. 


(Ovs) A performance achieved over- 
which does not count for New 


seas, 
Zealand record purposes. 
100 YARDS 
M. L. Rae 1958 9.6s. 
G. J. Davy 1960 9.6s. 
J. M. Trathen 1963 9.6s. 
(record applied for too late) 
T. R. Heeps 1963 9.6s. 
(record applied for too late) 
C. J. Maguire 1964 9.6s. 
100 METRES 
M. . Rae 1957, 58 10.4s. 
B. C. Robinson 1958 10.6s. 


220 YARDS and 200 METRES (full turn) 


D. R. Batten 1950 21.2s. 
M. L. Rae 1957 21.2s. 
B. C. Robinson 1960 2 NndSs 
C. Parker 1950 21.4s. 
D. W. Jowett 1950 21.4s. 
220 YARDS and 200 METRES 
(Less than full turn) = 
M. L, Rae 1958 20.9s. 
A. J. Elliott 1932 21.4s. 
440 YARDS 
B. C. Robinson 1962 47.2s 
(400 metres: 47.0) 
D. W. Jowett (Ovs) 1954 47.45 
J. W. Taylor 1961 47.4s 
D. M. Harris 1947 47.85 
G. F. Philpott 1961 47.9s 
880 YARDS 
P. G. Snell 1962 Im 45.1s.* 
(800 metres: Im 44.3*) 
G. F. Philpott (Ovs) 1961 Im 48.1s. 
D. M. Harris 1947 Im 49.4s. 
D. |. B. Smith (Ovs) 1958 lm 49.4s. 
(Has better time for 800 metres, Im 48.4s.) 
G. F. Hack 1961 Im 49.7s. 
J. L. Davies 1964 Im 50.1s. 
1000 METRES 
P. G. Snell 1964 2m 16.6s* 
J. L. Davies 1964 2m 19.3s. 
P. G. Penlington 1958 2m 22.3s. 
D. |. B. Smith 1960 2m 23.4s. 
R. B. Hamilton 1964 2m 24.0s. 
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1500 METRES 


G. Snell 1964 
. G. Halberg (Ovs) 1958 
L. Davies 1964 
l. Scott 1956 

ONE MILE 

G. Snell 1964 
L. Davies 1964 
G. Halberg (Ovs) 1958 
D. Baillie 1964 
Il. Scott 1957 
TWO MILES 

. G. Halberg (ovs) 196] 
D. Baillie 1964 
. G. Pyne 1964 
B. Magee 1962 
I. Scott 1960 
THREE MILES 

G. Halberg (Ovs) 1961 
B. Magee (Ovs) 1961 
. D. Baillie (Ovs) 1964 
1. Scott 1964 
G. Pyne 1964 
5000 METRES 

. G. Halberg (Ovs) 1961 
B. Magee (Ovs) 1961 
. D. Baillie (Ovs) 1964 
1. Scott 1964 

SIX MILES 
. G. Halberg 1964 
B. Magee 1964 
D. Baillie 1963 
L. Julian 1963 
|. Scott 1963 
10,000 METRES 
. G. Halberg 1964 
. B. Magee (Ovs) 1961 
D. Baillie 1964 

TEN MILES 
. D. Baillie 1963 
L. Puckett 1963 
B. Magee 1963 
L. Julian 1963 
A. McKnight 1955 
20,000 METRES 
D. Baillie 1963 
L. Puckett 1963 
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37.6s. 
38.8s. 
39.6s. 
42.8s. 


3m 
3m 
3m 
3m 


3m 54.1s.* 
3m 56.8s. 
3m 57.5s 
3m 59.2s. 
4m01.2s. 


30.0s* 
8m 34.8s. 
8m 34.8s. 
8m 40.2s. 
8m 42.2s. 


8m 


13m _ 10.0s.* 
13m _ 11.2s. 
13m 14.6s. 
13m 19.1s. 
13m 21.6s. 


13m 
13m 
13m 
13m 


35.2s. 
39.2s. 
40.0s. 
46.6s. 


32.8s. 
52.8s. 
07.0s. 
11.0s. 
21.4s. 


27m 
27m 
28m 
28m 
28m 


33.0s. 
50.8s. 
24.0s. 


28m 
28m 
29m 


9.0s. 
16.0s. 
49.0s. 
20.0s. 
58.0s. 


48m 
48m 
48m 
50m 
50m 


59m 28.6s.* 
60m 44.0s. 
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E. Bridgens Shoe Store 
T. Clark Shoe Store 
Crockers Fashion Shoes 
Farmers Trading Co. 
Father and Son Shoe Store 
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AUCKLAND SUBURBS 


Allan Shaw Ltd. 
Andersons Shoe Store 
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Glen Eden Shoe Store 
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Kellers Shoe Store 
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Wellsford 
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Clares Shoe Store 

Danby Shoe Store 
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ONE HOUR 
W. D. Baillie 1963 12m 960yds* 
R. L. Puckett 1963 12m 630 yds 
A. B. Magee 1963 12m 318y 
J. L. Julian 1963 llm 1471ly 
J. D. Macdonald 1962 11m 1260yds 
15 MILES 
A. B. Magee 1964 lh 15m 49.6s. 
R. L. Puckett 1964 Th 16m 15.2s. 
R. J. Stevens 1961 Th 17m 42.6s. 
J. L. Julian 1964 lh 18m 16.8s. 
K. E. Williams 1957 Th 20m 21.0s. 


30,000 METRES 


A. B. Magee 1964 lh 34m 47.4s. 
20 MILES 
E. H. Rye 1955 1h 53m _ 57.0s. 
MARATHON 
A. B. Magee (Ovs) 1960 2h 17m 19s. 
R. L. Puckett 1964 2h 17m 39s. 
J. L. Julian (Ovs) 1963 2h 18m .Ols. 
|. Keats 1964 2h 18m 44s. 
W. D. Baillie 1959 2h 20m 13s. 
3000 METRES STEEPLECHASE 
E. C. O'Keefe (Ovs) 1962 8m _ 50.0s. 
K. E. Williams (Ovs) 1960 8m _ 56.0s. 
R. P. Welsh 1964 8m _ 59.4s. 
B. G. Rose 1963 9m _ 3.8s. 
A. L. Shaw 1962 9m _~ 5.0s. 
120 YARDS HURDLES 
J. M. Holland 1950 14.6s. 
J. P. Dallow 1961 14.6s. 
R. A. Williams (Ovs) 1964 14.6s. 
D. M. Taylor 1959 14.8s. 
L. R. Aikman 1962 14.8s. 
220 YARDS HURDLES (full turn) 

J. M. Holland 1949 23.8s. 
B. C. Robinson 1957 23.8s. 
(his record of 23.3s. was wind assisted) 
M. L. Milham 1963 24.0s. 
A. G. Lawless 1958 24.15. 
R. V. Johnson (Ovs) 1964 24.1s. 
HIGH JUMP 
P. Wells 1954 6ft. 7+in. 
M. Jeffries 1959 6ft 64in. 
J .H. Borland 1950 6ft. 5 in. 
R. E. Thomas 1959 6ft. 4+in. 
C. W. Keeble 1954 6ft. 3 in. 
G. H. Jeffries 1950 6ft. 5Stin. 

(club meeting) 
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POLE VAULT 
K. F. Gibbons 1964 14ft. 8 in. 
M. D. Richards 1962 14ft. 3 in. 
B. D. McGonagle 1962 13ft. 9 in. 
G. M. Townsend 1962 13ft. 4 in. 
J. G. Hay 1964 13ft. O2in. 
R. A. Williams (Ovs) 1964 13ft OZin 
LONG JUMP 
D. S. Norris (Ovs) 1962 25ft. OLin. 
R. E. Thomas 1964 24ft. 62in. 
W. B. K. Hough 1949 24ft. 4 in. 
L. J. Croxson (Ovs) 1964 24ft. 34in. 
D. J. Aratema 1964 24ft. O2in. 
TRIPLE JUMP 
D. S. Norris 1963 52ft. 3 in. 
R. E. Thomas 1964 50ft. 72in. 
R. A. Williams 1958 SOft. 21in. 
H. K. Brainsby 1934 A9ft. 82in. 
D. J. Aratema 1963 49ft 32-in. 
SHOT PUT 
L. R. Mills (Ovs) 1964 62ft. 14in. 
R. D. Tait 1963 52ft. 4 in. 
R. J. Harris 1964 51ft. 6 in. 
L. B. Heenan 1963 A9ft. 92in. 
Cc. G. Ormsby 1959 A48ft. 10-4in. 
R. G. Ball 1960 A49ft. lin. 
(club meeting) 
DISCUS THROW 
L. R. Mills (Ovs) 1964 191ft. O+in. 
R. D. Tait 1964 175ft. 114in. 
R. G. Ball 1959 161ft. Oin. 
Ss. A. Williams 1964 160ft. Yin. 
R. J. Harris 1964 160ft. O+in. 
HAMMER THROW 
D. D. Leech 1964 177ft. 10in. 
D. McD M. Clark 1960 174ft.  Oin. 
J. M. Carr 1962 169ft.  6in. 
M. Roderick 1961 167ft. Tin. 
D. B. Leadbeater 1963 164ft. 7-4in. 
JAVELIN THROW 
M. J. Speden 1963 235ft. 11-4in. 
M. A. Hahn 1959 234ft Bin. 
R. G. Ball 1964 225ft. 6+4in. 
S. A. Lay (Ovs) 1928 222ft. Yin 
M. G. Stewart 1964 212ft. 1-4in. 
DECATHLON 
(Note: Wind assisted scores are included in 


because even if the wind is 
in the maximum number of 


the decathlon, 
of assistance 


events (three) it is a hindrance in seven 
others.) 

R. A. Williams (Ovs) 1964 7312 points 
M. J. Speden 1963 6588 points 
A. G. Lawless 1960 6188 points 
R. G. Ball 1964 6062 points . 
R. W. G. Syme 1964 5961 points 


John Davies, far and away the athlete of the 1963-64 season in New Zealand, fights to the tape 


in the final of the Tokyo 1500 metres, Odlo 


zil coming up on his right and Simpson fading 


ell 


on his 

Continued from Page 66 
Murapara Drapery Murapara 
Pat McLeay Shoe Store Waihi 
Roy Lee Shoe Store Te Kuiti 
Step In Shoe Store Paeroa 
Taules Shoe Store Taumaranui 
Tongues Shoe tore Taupo 
Turners Shoe Store Otorohanga 
Turnbull Shoe Store Paeroa 
Webbs Shoe Store Rotorua 
Whitleys Shoe Store Rotorua 
TARANAKI 
Deares Ltd. New Plymouth 
Clegg & Sheven Ltd. New Plymouth 
Herb Billings Shoe Store Waitara 
Marx Shoe Store Hawera 
Reynolds Shoe Store Inglewood 
Straffords Shoe Store Stratford 


HAWKES BAY - POVERTY BAY 


Edmondson Shoe Store Whakatane 
Gordon Harris Ltd. Gisborne 
Griffiths Footwear Ltd. Hastings 


Hawkes Bay Farmers Co-op Waipukurau 


Marewa_ Footwear Marewa 
Mills Shoe Co. Hastings and Napier 
Ross ootewar Ltd. Napier 
Stephenson Shoe Co. Gisborne and Wairoa 
F. Thorpe & Co. Ltd. Napier 


left. (E. D. Lacey) 
WAIKATO 

Clinche’s Shoes Store Huntly 

Dwens Shoe Store Hamilton 


Easter Shoe Store 

Frank Knight Shoe Store 
Henderson Shoe Store 

G. Loveridge Shoe Store 


Te Aroha & Matamata 


Moran Shoe Store Ngaruawahia 
Ngans Sports Shop Te Awamutu 
Offers Ltd. Hamilton 

R. G. Vivian Shoe Store Morrinsville 


WELLINGTON, MANAWATU 


E. B. Ash Shoe Store Wellington 

Banks Shoe Store Lower Hutt 
Bennings Shoe Store Levin 

Bonds Shoe Store Marton 

Bowerco Shoe Store Wellington 
Coopers Shoe Store Palmerston North 
Kellys Shoe Store Fielding 

Littles Shoe Store Taihape 

Martins Shoe Sore Wellington 

Millar & Giorgi Ltd. Palmerston North 
Morris Parkin td. Levin 

Strachans Foootwear House Wanganui 

Taylors Shoe Store Upper Hutt 


Wrigh Stephenson Ltd. Masterton & Pahiatua 


hel nremaaraaaacataaaaa lace leans anette 
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WOMEN’S EVENTS HIGH JUMP 


J. M. Donaghy 1961 5ft. 7+in. 
100 YARDS L. E. Anderson 1962 5ft. 7 in. 
D. H. Porter (Ovs) 1964 10.5, M. L. Curtis 1962 ; 5ft. 7 in. 
(100 metres: 11.8s.) LONG JUMP 
V. A. Morgan (Ovs) 1961 10.7s. Y. W. Williams 1954 20ft. 74in* 
A. M. McIntosh 1964 10.7s. B.D. E. Waigel 1957 20ft. Siin. 
J. M. Donaiyhy 1959 20ft. O+in. 
220 YARDS AND 200 METRES (full turn) 
D. H. Porter 1964 24.0s. ae PUT ‘ 
V. I. Young (Ovs) 1964 56ft. 7-in. 
V. A. Morgan 1960 24.1s. ; ; 
L. H. Duncsun 1960 46ft. 5 in. 
ee caer chia 24-58. vw. Williams 1954 45ft. 94in 
M. A. M. Chamberlain 1958 24.6s. ee . ints 
DISCUS THROW 
440 YARDS Vv. 1. Young 1962 176ft 5 in. 
M. A. M. Chamberlain 1963 54.2s, J. Thompsor 1960 I71ft. 4zin. 
(400 metres: 53.9s.) H. Nicholson 1959 155ft. lin. 
C. F. Boswell ] 9S. 
Beak ectanih (BES - . DeeVEhaDh Tako 
= N. J. Westbuiry 1960 148ft. 2 in. 
A. Williams 1963 147ft. 1 1in. 
880 YARDS M. W. Garrod 1956 142ft. 3 in. 
M. Chamberlain (Ovs) 1962 2m 02.3s. PENTATHLON 
M. Oliver 1963 2m 14.6s. , 2 : 
vy. ethinenn 1964 2m 14.75 (Note: Wind assisted scores are not in- 
al cluded in the pentathlon, because the wind 
80 METRE HURDLES can assist in as many as three out of the five 
events.) 
M. F. Stuart 1958 10.8s. L. E. Anderson 1964 4501 points 
A. M. Mcintosh 1964 10.8s. Vv. I. Young 1964 4459 points 
A. C. Columan 1963 11.3s. A. D. Brunskill 1964 4298 points 


KEEP IN TOUCH 
WITH THE 
Official Orgen of the Aucklond Centre, N.ZAA.A. n Registered os ¢ Magazine ct GP.O., Wellington ATHLETIC WORLD 
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NEWS FROM HOME AND 
ABROAD 


You will appreciate the wide 
range of topics in this magazine 
which is well illustrated and 
featured in colour 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 


12/- 


Registered Auckland Athletes 
9/6d 


Send for your 


“AUCKLAND ATHLETE” 
to 


AUCKLAND ATHLETIC CENTRE 


P.O. BOX 2122, AUCKLAND, 
NEW ZEALAND 


Ae RAY PRT TET TET 


Fractions 
of a 


Second 
Decide 


IMR WRORY 


The new triple-hand Stopwatch 


Junghans-Meister has been developed 
to meet practical needs in sports timing. 
Its accuracy is up to international 
standards. Three different figure- 
circles to record minutes, seconds 

and tenths of a second facilitate reading. 
Short hands and wide spacing of sub- 
“division markings eliminate incorrect 
readings. The hand recording 

tenths of a second always stops on 

a marking — therefore no ambiguous 
in-between recordings. 


JUNGHANS CLOCKS AND WATCHES JUNGHANS 


P.0. BOX 520, AUCKLAND 


At the recent German Athletics Championships in Berlin, record- 
ings were made with Junghans Triple-Hand Stopwatches. Manual 
recordings were verified by the new Junghans automatic record- 
ing equipment with photofinish. 
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NEW ZEALAND RECORDS 


100 yards 
Open Record: W. J. Earle (Aus) 1962 9.5s. 
Resident: M. L. Rae 1958 
and G. J. Davy 1960 
and C. J. Maguire 1964 9.6s. 
100M: M. L. Rae 1957/58 10.4s. 
(B. L. Waters, Australia, shares open record) 
220 yds and 200M (less than full turn). 
M. L. Rae, 1958 20.9s. 
400M: B. C. Robinson, 1962 47.0s. 
440 yds.: B. C. Robinson, 1962 47.2s. 
(G. Kerr, Jamaica, shares open record) 
800M: P. G. Snell, 1962 Im 44.3s. 
880 yds: P. G. Snell, 1962 Im 45.1s. 
1500M: P. G. Snell, 1962 3m 39.3s. 
(pending: Snell, 1964, 3m _ 37.6s.) 
Mile: P. G. Snell, 1962 3m 54.4s. 
(pending: Snell, 1964, 3m _ 54.1s.) 
2 Miles: M. G. Halberg, 1962 8m 33.6s. 
3 Miles: M. G. Halberg, 1960 13m 11.4s. 
5000M: M. G. Halberg, 1962 13m 38.4s. 
6 Miles: M. G. Halberg, 1964 27m 32.8s. 
10,000M: M. G. Halberg, 1960 28m 48.0s. 


(pending open: 

R. W. Clarke, Aus 1964 28m 29.6s.) 
(pending resident: Halberg, 1964, 28m 33.0s.) 
10 Miles: W. D. Baillie, 1959 49m 57.0s. 
(pending: Baillie, 1963 48m 9.0s.) 


One hour: 
(pending) W. D. Baillie, 1963, 12 miles 960yds. 


20,000 M 
(pending) W. D. Baillie, 1963 59m 28.6s. 
15 Miles: A. B. Magee, 1964 lh 15m 49.6s. 


(pending: A) B. Magee, 1963, 1h 15m 45.0s.) 
30,000M: A. B. Magee, 1964 lh 34m 47.4s. 
20 Miles: E. H. Rye, 1955 lh 53m _ 57.0s. 


Marathon (best N.Z. Time) 
R. L. Puckett, 1964, 2h 17m 39s. 


vi 


3000M Steeplechase: Open record. 
T. A. Vincent (Aus.) 8m 


resident standard, 8m 


41.8s. 


N.Z. 55.0s. 


120 yds Hurdles: 


Open record: P. J. Gardner (Aus) 1950 14.3s. 
Resident: J. M. Holland, 1950 
and J. P. Dallow, 196] 14.6s. 


220 yds Hurdles: B. C. Robinson, 1958 23.3s. 


440 yds Hurdles: J. M. Holland, 1952 52.2s. 


High Jump: Peter Wells, 1954 6ft. 7+in. 
Pole Vault: Open record. 

C. K. Yang (Taiwan), 1964 15ft Bin. 
Resident: K. F. Gibbons, 1964 14ft. 8in. 
Long Jump: Open record. 

D. C. Horn (U.S.A.) 1964 25ft. Ain. 
Resident: D. S. Norris 1964 24ft. 1lin. 
Triple Jump: Open Record 

G. Boase (Aus), 1964 52ft. 5in. 
Resident: D. S. Norris, 1963 52ft. 3in. 
Shot Put: Open Record. 

W. P. O’Brien (U.S.A.) 1955 58ft. 4in. 
Resident: L. R. Mills, 1960 57ft. 11+4in. 
Discus: R. D. Tait, 1964 175 ft. 114in. 
Hammer Throw: Open record. 

D. McD. M. Clark (Scotland), 1950 180ft O+in. 
Resident: D. D. Leech, 1964 177ft. 6in. 
Javelin: M. J. Speden, 1963 235ft. 11-4in. 
Decathlon: M. J. Speden, 1963 6588 points 


400M and 440 yds relay: Auckland team, 1958 
(B. C. Robinson, G. L. Davy, B.D. Wilson, M. L. 
Rae.) 41.8s. 


1600M and One Mile relay: N.Z. University 


team, 1958 (J. G. Hawkes, B. H. Kerr, R. P. 
Irwin, B. C. Robinson) 3m _ 15.5s. 
Two Mile relay: Wellington team, 1964, 
(P. Marks, R. G. Thompson, M. A. Wall, P. H. 
Kummer) 7m 37.0s. 
Four Mile relay: New Zealand team, 1963 
(W. D. Baillie, M. G. Halberg, J. L. Davies, 
P. G. Snell) 16m 29.2s. 


HINTON 


TRACKSUITS 


Supplied to:— 
1960 Rome Olympic Team 
1962 Perth Empire Games Team 
1962 N.Z. Men’s Basketball Team 
1964 Tokyo Olympic Team 


ACCLAIMED AS THE BEST BY ALL SPORTSMEN & SPORTSWOMEN 


CHECK AND SEE IF THERE IS A STOCKIST IN YOUR DISTRICT 


ALWAYS ASK FORA 


HINTON 
TRACK SUIT 
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WOMEN’S RECORDS 


100 yards: D. H. Porter, 1964 10.6s. 
(M. J. Willard, Australia, shares open record) 


100M: D. H. Porter, 1963 11.8s. 
220 yds & 200M D. H. Porter 1964, 24.0s. 
400M: M. A. M. Chamberlain, 1963 53.9s. 
440 yds: M. A. M. Chamberlain, 1963 54.2s. 


800M: M. A. M. Chamberlain, 1963 2m 4.3s. 
&80 yds: M. A. M. Chamberlain, 1963 2m 5.2s. 
80M Hurdles: A. M. McIntosh, 1964 10.8s. 


High Jump: Open Record H. A. R. Frith and 
R. Woodhouse (Aus.) 1962 5ft. Qin. 
Resident: J. M. Donaghy, 1961 5ft. 7+4in. 


Long Jump: Y. W. Williams, 1954, 20ft 7in. 


Shot Put: V. |. Young, 1960 54ft. Stin. 
(pending: Young, 1964, 176ft. 2in.) 
Discus: V. 1]. Young, 1964 171ft. 5S-4in. 


(pending: Young, 1964, 54ft 10in.) 


Javelin: N. J. Westbury, 1960 148ft. 2in. 


Pentathlon: L. E. Wilson, 1964, 4501 points 


400M and 440 yds relay: Open record, Aust- 


ralian team, 1958 47.4s. 
Resident record: Auckland team, 1961 (A. M. 
McIntosh, B. M. Simmons, C. L. Valentine, 
D. H. Porter) 47.8 


1964 New Zealand Championships 


MEN 
100 yards: D. W. Mackenzie (C), 9.6s, 1; 
A. G. Steel (C), 9.7s. 2; C. F. Crocker (A), 


9.7s, 3. (Wind assistance) 

220 yards: D. W. Mackenzie (C), 21.Zs, 1; 
A. G. Steel (C), 21.6s, 2; C. F. Crocker (A), 
21.6s, 3. (Wind Assistance) 

440 yards: J. W. Taylor (A), 48.5s, 1; 
G. Atcheson (A), 48.6s, 2; J. W. Weaver (A), 
49.0s 3. 


880 yards: P. G. Snell (A), Im 53.2s, 1; 
G. J. Morris (C), 1m 53.6s, 2; P. H. Kummer 
(W), Im 53.8s. 3. 

One mile: J. L. Davies (Wai), 4m 6.4s. 1; 
D. H. Karl (W), 4m 10.3s, 2; W. J. Allison 
(A), 4m 11.5s, 3. 


Three Miles: N. I. Scott (A), 13m 36.8s, 1; 
A. G. Pyne (C), 13m 39.4s, 2; B. J. Everitt 
(W), 14m 13.4s, 3. 

Six Miles: W. D. Baillie (A), 28m 37.2s, 1; 
A. B. Magee (A), 28m 38.6s. 2; A. M. 
Potts (O), 29m 28.2s, 3. 

Marathon: R. L. Puckett (A), 2h 17m 38.6s, 
1; |. Keats (A), 2h 18m 43.8s, 2; A. B. 
Magee (A), 2h 20m 52.6s, 3. 

3000 metres steeplechase: R. P. Welsh (O), 
8m 59.4s, 1; N. E. Wyatt (Wai), 9m 9.8s, 2; 
B. G. Rose (WCNI), 9m 12.3s, 3. 

120 yards Hurdles: L. R. Aikman 
14.5s. 1; M. B. Walls (C), 
(Wai), 14.7s, 3. 


(Wai), 
14.6s, 2; T. Ord 
(Wind assistance) 

220 yards hurdles: R. V. Johnson 
24.3s., 1; L. R. Aikman (Wai), 
M. B. Walls (C), 25.1s, 3. 

440 yards hurdles: R. V. Johnson (O), 53.5s, 
1; L. R. Aikman (Wai), 53.7s, 2; G. Wagg 
(HBPB), 56.4s, 3. 

High Jump: M. Jefferies (A) and W. R. 
Spiers (O), 6ft. Oin. 1 equal; P. W. Hepburn 
(W), 5ft. 10 in, 3; (Because of the conditions, 


(O), 
25.0s, 2; 
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the jump -off required by the rules to decide a 
tie for first place was not held). 

Pole Vault: K. F. Gibbons (WCNI) 13ft. 6in, 
1; J. G. Hay (WCNI), 13ft. Oin, 2; B. D. 
McGonagle (WCNI), 12ft. 6in, 3. 

Long Jump: D. S. Norris (A), 24ft. 42 in, 1; 
R. E. Thomas (N), 23ft 5in, 2; C. W. Jowett 
(C),. 23ft: Zin, 3. 

Triple jump: D. S. Norris (A), 52ft. 53in, 1; 
R. E. Thomas (N), 49 ft. 4in, 2; K. G. Simp- 
son (C), 49ft. 2in, 3. (Wind assistance for first 
and second.) 

Shot put: R. J. Harris (W) 51ft Oin, 1; 
R. G. Ball (C), 45ft 5 in, 2; P. Crawford (Wai) 
44ft. 7hin, 3. 

Discus Throw: R. J. Harris (W), 158ft. Oin, 
1; S. A. Williams (W), 154ft O+in, 2; R. G. 
Ball (C), 151ft. 6in, 3. 

Hammer throw: D. D. Leech (W) 177 ft. 6in, 
(N.Z. Record) 1; J. M. Carr (W), 160ft. Zin, 
2; D. McD. M. Clark (0), 160ft 34in, 3. 


Javelin throw: R. G. Ball (C), 204ft 8in, 1; 
M. G. Stewart (C), 201ft. 24in, 2; M. J. Speden 
(individual), 200ft 5in, 3. 

4 x 110 yards relay: Canterbury, 42.3s, 1; 
Auckland, 42.3s, 2; Wellington, 42.6s, 3. 


4 x 440 yards relay: Auckland, 3m 24.4s, 1. 
Canterbury, 3m 24.5s, 2; Waikato, 3m 24.9, 
3. 

20,000 metres road walk: A. Lloyd (WCNI) 
lh 52m ls, 1; F. Eustace (WCNI) Ih 52m 30s, 


2; R. Pilkington (A), 1h 59m _ 55.4s. 
50,000 metres road walk: N. R. Read 
(WCNI) 4h 42m 54.6s 1; M. Hinton (A), 


5h 14m 45.6s, 2; F. Eustace (WCNI), 6h 7m 
46.2s., 3. 

Decathlon: R. G. Ball (C), 6062 points, 1; 
R. W. G. Syme (C), 5961 points, 2; L. R. 
Aikman (Wai), 5697 points, 3. 


WOMEN 
100 yards: D. H. Porter (A), 10.7s, 1; 
M. Y. Cowan (WCNI), 10.9s, 2; A. M. 


McIntosh (A) 11.0s, 3. (Wind assistance) 


220 yards: D. H. Porter (A), 24.3s, 1; 
M. Y. Cowan (WCNI), 24.4s, 2; J. R. Leach 
(A), 24.5s, 3. (In a semi-final Miss Porter 
returned 24.0s, a N.Z. Record.) 


440 yards: M. A. M. Chamberlain (C), 
56.9s, 1; S. M. Oxenham (0), 58.2s, 2; 
P. J. Burnett (Wai), 58.6s, 3. 


880 yards: M. A. M. Chamberlain (C), 
2m 10.2s, 1; M. F. Sampson (A) 2m 15.1s, 2; 
V. J. Robinson (A), 2m 15.9s, 3. 


80 metres hurdles: A. M. McIntosh (A) 
1l.1s, 1; J. A. Heeps (W), 11.3s, 2; M. J. 
Corbett (A), 11.4s 3. (Wind assistance) 


High jump: P. J. Burnett (Wai), 5ft Sin, 1; 
L. E. Wilson (C), 5ft 4in, 2; V. 1. Young (C) 
5ft 4in, 3; 


Long jump: B. Cameron (O), 18ft lin, 1; 
A. D. Brunskill (Wai), 18ft Oin, 2; L. €E. 
Wilson (C) 17ft 10in. 3. (Wind assistance for 
first) 


Shot put: V. I. Young (C) 50ft 34in, 1; 
M. L. Curtis (C), 40ft lin, 2; R. J. Healey 
(WCNI) 39ft Qin, 3. 


Discus throw: V. |. Young (C), 153ft. 10in, 
1; R. J. Healey (WCNI) 125ft Oin, 2; L. E. 
Young (W), 117ft. 114in, 3. 


Javelin throw: A. Williams (Wai), 136ft 4in. 
1; L. A. Barrett (WCNI), 133ft 8in, 2; J. T. 
Ryan (C), 132ft 5in, 3. 


4 x 110 yards relay: West Coast N. |. 48.5s, 
1; Canterbury, 49.2s, 2; Waikato, 49.3s, 3. 


Pentathlon: L. E. Wilson (C), 4501. points 
(N.Z. record) 1; V. 1. Young (C), 4429 points, 
2; M. L. Curtis (C),, 4120 points, 3. A. D. 
Brunskill (Wai) scored 4178 points, but owing 
to an error in the scoring was not credited 
with third place. 


N.Z. JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 


100 yards: M. O. Knight (HBPB), 10.4s, 1; 
W. T. Overend (A), 10.4s, 2; J. H. Hunt (A) 
10.5s, 3. 


220 yards: W. T. Overend (A) 23.0s, 1; 
N. D. Shipley (C), 23.0s. 2; A. R. Miller (O), 
23.4s, 3. 
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440 yards: J. T. Eddy (S), 49.5s, 1; P. H. 
Hema (A) 49.8s, 2; B. Mathews (Wai), 50.5s, 
3. 


880 yards: P. C. Reeves (A), 1 m 56.9s, 
1; R. G. Thompson (W), Im 57,2s, 2; G. 
McPherson (Wai), 1m 57.2s, 3. 


One mile: R. M. Maddaford (A), 4m 12.2, 
(N.Z. record), 1; J. G. Beckett (A), 4m 13.7s, 
2; C. J. Harvey (A), 4m 14.3s, 3. 


Three miles: R. House (N), 
T. E. Sharp (A) 14m 39.2s, 
(Wai), 14m 46.0s, 3. 


14m 36.6s, 1; 
2; M. Webber 


120 yards hurdles: K. W. Hicks (A) 
1; M. O. Knight (HBPB), 
Storck (A), 15.7s, 3. 


15.3s, 
15.5s, 2; B. J. 


220 yards hurdles: K. W. Hicks (A) 25.6s, 
1; A. L. Welsh (O), 26.7s. 2; B. J. Storck (A), 
26.9s, 3. 


High jump: R. H. Paterson (A), 5ft 11lin, 1; 
J. King (A), 5ft 10in, 2; A. J. Cranshaw (O) 
5ft 10in, 3. 


Pole vault: W. Neilson (WCNI), 10ft 9in, 1; 
F. Woodcock (N), 10ft 6in, 2; L. Pene (HBPB), 
10ft Oin, 3. 


Long jump: D. J. Aratema (Wai), 22ft 9-4in, 
J. ing (A), 5ft 10in, 2; A. J. Cranshaw (O), 
(S) 21ft I+4in, 3. 


Triple jump: D. J. Aratema Wai), 46ft. 74in, 1 
R. P. Ward (HBPB), 42ft 9in, 2; J. Marshall 
(W), 42ft 71in, 3. 


Shot put: D. R. Boyd (N), 5lft I1tin, 1; 
J. C. Seymour (WCNI), 45ft 104in, 2; M. 
Earsman (A), 45ft 31in, 3. 


Discus throw: A. J. McIntyre (C) 157ft 1-in, 
1; A. J. Pervan (WCNI), 150ft 6in, 2; G. 
Denholm (A), 150ft lin, 3. 


Hammer throw: D. Gilliland (HBPB), 169ft 
2in, 1; J. C. Seymour (WCNI), 157ft lin, 2; 
M. Cheater (A), 136ft. 4in, 3. 


Javelin throw: D. M. Wightman (C), 211ft 
10in, 1; M. J. Merrilees (O), 191ft 11+4in, 2; 
R. H. Paterson (A), 187ft 4-4in, 3. 


4 x 110 yards relay: Canterbury, 43.6s, 1; 
Wellington, 44.8s, 2; Hawke’s Bay-Poverty 
Bay, 44.9s, 3. 


4 x 440 yards relay: Auckland, 3m 21.2s 
(N.Z. Record), 1; Canterbury, 3m 26.7s, 2; 
Otago, 3m 27.4s, 3. 


10,000 metres road walk: T. Mayhew (S), 
50m 27.0s, 1; W. Pilkington (A), 53m 32.0s, 
2; T. Lamb (WCNI), 54m 46.0s, 3. 


Provincial Championships Winners 
NORTHLAND 


SENIOR 

TOO! Ry, TROPS: crsesscrsossosscensssonscenssstians ieee ARATE 10.6s. 
ZOE (Bi GAGES. srovescscsasswsvsrsvregrotisavinese eienaetieniniesn 24.7s. 
440: 

880: 

Mile: R. Ogg -.--.--.---------------------------- 4m 32.7s. 
3 Miles: D. Willoughby oe 14m. 41.3s. 
Marathon: F. Riceman -_-..-..-.-- 2h 43m 27.5s. 
120 Hurdles: N. Dyer _....-.-------------------- 18.4s. 
220 Hurdles: N. Dyer -__-.------------------------ 29.6s. 
High Jump: R. Rooke -_.-..--.--.------------ 5Sft. 4in. 
Long Jump: R. Kivell _.---.-----------.- 20ft. 2in. 
Triple Jump: R. Rooke ___-.-----.-.---- 45ft. lin. 
Shot: DB. Boyd ...............---..----.-... A3ft. 34in. 
Disews! D, BOYS aceccnc cece te eeeeets 124ft. 42in. 


Javelin: D. Boyd ___.-.W-------------- 158ft. Ozin. 
Hammer: P. Leonard -_._---------------- 120ft. 12in. 
Pole Vault: N. Dyer ------.---------------- 8ft. 4in. 
WOMEN 

TOOE As (COFRTOOE sccccsssssscinussnvarscavessvescissecees 11.9s. 
220: C. Brunker 

440: C. Brunker 

880: J. Panting 

80M Hurdles: A. Cornfoot -..---------------- 12.6s. 
High Jump: B. Brydon -___--------------- 4ft. 7in. 
Long Jump: A Cornfoot --.---------------- 17ft. 3in. 
Shot? (b. Atkins: <cscccnnnecsecuee cs 30ft. 52in. 
Discus? Bs Bry Gta cescccccceceeee cece 93ft. Oin. 
Javelin: A. Toia —_.---.-..---------------- 65ft. 5in. 


AUCKLAND 


Hammer: S$. JONSON wesc 149ft. 4in. 
Javelin: E, LOG accesses 189ft. 5in. 
Pole Vault: A. Hutchinson l1ft. 6in. 
Decathlon: P. Norris -..----.------------ 5403 points 
50Km. Walk: M. Hinton... 5h. 30m. 16.3s. 
20Km. Walk: J. Walker wu. 109m. 47.4s. 


100: D. Porter 
220: D. Porter 
AAO: Le Watt scsssscacess 

B80: Vi ROBINSON  wcceccccssssescssesssseesssessees 2m. 14.7s. 
80M Hurdles: A. McIntosh wuss 11.0s. 
Long Jump: A. McIntosh 7 . 
High Jump: M,. Corbett wince 
Shot Put: B. Turbott wien 
Discus: D. Tierney 
Javelin: J. CROPMGON wiceccessseesseessee 86ft. 3in. 
Pentathlon: M. Corbett --.......-- 3805 points 


WAIKATO 


SENIOR 
100? Cy (SRSGKSE  scnccisensisnrenonteencerememnesiece 9.7S. 
220: ©. Crocker .ncsannnunnsnmianacmnnns 22.7s. 
440: J. Taylor IS, 
B80: Re Hamilton viceccceccccssssessssssseees Im. 53.7s. 
Mile: Ni K. McDelll coccccccscsssseessssees 4m. 12.3s. 
3 Miles: W. D. Baillie (SOO0M) _-...-- 14m 2.4s. 
6 Miles: J. FOrMer  wiccicccccsseeeseennes 29m. 23.2s. 
Steeplechase: K. Osborne _............ 9m. 11.4s. 
Marathon: J. Julian wu. 2h. 19m. 58.0s. 
120 Hurdles: R. Greenbury 15.4s. 
220 Hurdles: M. Milham. .....00.... 
440 Hurdles: J. Taylor ccccccsssesscsssecssseees 
Long Jump: D. NOmrris wien 23ft. 32in. 
High Jump: M. Jeffries occ 6ft. 3in 
Triple Jump: R. Courtney ow. 44ft. 10in. 
Shot Put: P. Norris ccc 43ft. 71in. 
Discus: P. Norris ciessccsssssssssssssessssessssseeseees 155ft. 3in. 
SENIOR 
VOOs Bi, HARKER ssssscsssscssnsisnssoasees sisezssassactbnactariaeseoast 10.4s. 
DQO: Pi. SUC acescasicssssssssscssessncoasinesoroviaseenseseecesais 22.8s. 
440: B. Clark 
880: N. Wyatt : 
Mile? (Na WYGTE  sccccicnteenvssiopsenin 4m. 15.0s. 
3 Miles: Ni Wyatt occ 14m. 17.6s. 
6 Miles: M. Ryan 
Steeplechase: P. Kearney occ 9m. 24.4s. 
Marathon: H. Alexander ........... 2h. 40m. 44s. 
20,000M Walk: T. Lamason ..... 2h. 15m. 31s. 


120 Hurdles: L. Aikman 
220 Hurdles: L. Aikman 


440 Hurdles: L. Aikman 

High JUMP: G. Brown aecccccsscssseesseee 

Long Jump: W. Jowett ween 23ft. 44in. 
Triple Jump: J. Appledoorn —__.._....... 44ft. 2tin. 
Shot Put: R. Dallow accesses 47ft. lin. 
Discus: R. Dallow wicccccsecssseesssseesseen 147ft. 7+in. 
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Hammer: A, Jefferies vccccsssssseeessees 134ft. 5in. 
Javelin: R. Dansen 161ft. O+in. 
Pole Vault: G. Eastwood wesc 10ft. 6in. 
Decathlon: L. Ai KIMON vices: 4912 points 
440 Relay: PUtQrUru wicecececsssseeccsssnesesssneeses 48.9s. 
WOMEN 
TOO: A. Brunskill occcccccssesscssssseessssssseessessseees 11.6s. 
220: be TONG sanwmonccsonannintiannnencenttieceons 26.4s. 
AAO: Pi, BURMOEG cisisccssvestiasssasoasisaiassescnssttinaseeien 58.7s. 
880: P.. Burnett wuss 2m. 24.1s. 
80M Hurdles: A. Brunskill wee 12.5s. 
High Jump: P. Burnett oon 5ft. 4in. 
Long Jump: A. Brunskill 17ft. 114in. 
Shot Put: M. Hay cscs 37ft. 8in. 
Discus: M, Hay 122ft. Oin. 
Javelin: A. Williams we 126ft. lin. 
Pentathlon: A. Brunskill ou. 4290 points 
440 Relay: PUtQrUru  oiceccccccccsccscescsssseessseeesssees 51.6s. 


HAWKE’S BAY - 


SENIOR 


100: 
220: 
440: 


M. Knight 
M. Knight 
H4. Morrison .. 


880: A. Curtis 

Mile: A. Parkinson 

3 Miles: W. White i : 
6 Miles: W. White wince 30m. 34.0s 
120 Hurdles: Gr Wag viccsseccscsssssesssnes 15.8s 


220 Hurdles: G. Wagg 
440 Hurdles: G. Wagg 


20,000M. Walk: M. Hendy ........ 2h. 15m. 8s 
Hammer: M. Roderick ciccecccceccsecsssecssseesssees 148ft. 
Triple Jump: W. Penne wees 42ft. lin. 
Shot Put: B. ROSEr vices 42ft. 31in 
Pole Vault: L. Pene occu 10ft. O-+in. 
Javelin: S. Smythe —..W 002-222 182ft. 10in. 
Long Jump: W. Penne wees 21ft. 104in. 
High Jump: G. Cowie wise 5Sft. Yin. 


POVERTY 


DISGUSE Vi ROSEF  ssscsssecrstnsncmmesien 

4 x 440 Relay: Napier ww 3m. 37.8s. 

4 x 110 Relay: Hastings —....-------- 45.2s. 

3000M Steeplechase: R. Wilton ... 9m. 35.4s. 

Marathon: W. White veces 2h. 36m. 51s. 
WOMEN 

HOGS (So. HOGG  wasiccteisatdlicsevcsnyepictneemsnveeaneies 11.3s. 

220: (Gs IMGTIEY cccasscenunmansemanmanacnun 26.35 

440: 

880: M. 

80M Hurdles: S. Haden  weccccccccsssessee 11.7s. 

High Jump J. Winkley . Thin, 

Shot Put: B. Walker ou. . 94in. 

Javelin: B. Walker ww. . 10in. 

Discus: B. Walker ow... . 24in. 

Long Jump: S. Haden. ............ . 7Kin, 


80M Hurdles: S. Haden 
4 x 110 Relay: Hastings 


WEST COAST -NORTH ISLAND 


SENIOR Discus: L. Clarke ____ 2222 128ft. 6in. 
WOO! Bi, S@YWMOWP  sesscenn mee ccccecececeeeeencs 9.8s. Javelin: B. Standish — WW. 182ft. 64in. 
220: B. Seymour __..--W---W--2------------------ 21.9s High Jump: J. Ridge —_.-...--.W..22-----. 5ft. Yin 
440: B. Seymour ___....---------------------------- 49.85 Pole Vault: D. McGonagle ___......... 12ft. Yin 
880: C. Murray and L. Galloway Long Jump: E. Gibson —_..__-WW-.WWW. 20ft. 92in 
act Im 57.4s. (equal first) Triple Jump: £. Gibson _........... 44ft. 9+in 
Mile: P. Farley —--.W--2--2 22-0222 4m 23.1s. Decathlon: E. Clarke __.W.-WWWWW. 4543 points 
3 Miles: B. Rose —_.----W 2-2-2. 14m 21.8s. 
6 Miles: B. Peterson —_..-..-...----.- 30m 33.8s. WOMEN 
Marathon: B. Peterson ____......---... 2h 33 mins 100: Y. Cowan on 11.1s. 
Steeplechase: B. Rose ____....--.--- 9m 21.6s. 220: Y. Cowan ____.- 2-22 e ee 25.2s 
20K Road Walk: N. R. Read -....... Th 16m 4s. 880: L. Lockett 22 2m 25.3s. 

(Distance two miles short) Javelin: L. Barrett —..-. 00022 116ft. lin. 
2 Mile Track Walk: N. R. Read .... 14m 22.2s. Shot: R. Healey —___.W 0222222222 2o ee. 39ft. 5in. 
120 Hurdles: G. McCabe W.-W. 15.8s. Discus: R. Healey —.--W 136ft. 3in. 
220 Hurdles: B. Seymour ___..---.W---.----.---- 24.4s. High Jump: H. Watts _..-.00 uu. Aft. Qin. 
440 Hurdles: G. McCabe _..--W---W--W- 2... 62.7s. Long Jump: H. Graham ____...--.W--------- 19ft. 2in 
Hammer: L. Devlin  —...-.------.-2-..- 144ft 6in. 80M Hurdles: A. Coleman -.-.--.-..--.--- 12.2s. 
Shot: R. Melrose —__...------------------------- 39ft. 3in. Pentathlon H. Graham __....--.W- 3658 poinst 

WELLINGTON 
Hammer: D. LeCCH  wiiccssessseecssseeen 164ft. 8in. 

TOOS Wigs HBO DSi> gegercipmcenctnteninananccansceanes Pole Vault: A. HOW rd vicccccssecsssssseee 10ft. 6in. 
2008 “Ts. HEEDS. sswesemncnammcdmoncemnmern 440 Relay: Hutt cise 44.4s, 
440: R. Thompson Mile Relay: Carterton 3m. 37.9s. 
SISO IM WL. wsccsscactespasinsstentsctettorosesnsconstaecianss Decathlon: A. Bland 4613 points 
Mile: Po GIUCING ic ecesssseecsseessneessnees 
3 Miles: W. Everett WOMEN 
6 Miles: W. Everett ; 1008 Js FEEDS sisencdtendternmassmanvtencsssecsnecices 10.8s 
Steeplechase: J, Lucas 1.6s. 220: S. AiNSWOFTH occas 26.15 
120 Hurdles: J. Pope ...w.... 15.6s. AAO? (Si RYOMN sissies 63.4s 
220 Hurdles: G. Lawless 25.1s BSOF OR, (POMTER  cssccwscsssevaxcssssssassssvassnetes 2m. 36.35 
440 Hurdles: M. Harris 58.6s. 80M Hurdles: J. He@Ps voces 11.2s, 
Long Jump: A. Bland . 4in. Long Jump: J. Hee@ps occ 18ft. 32in. 
High Jump: P. Hepburn ou. 6ft. 2in. High Jump: J. Wilkins ooo 4ft. 10in. 
Triple Jump: J. Marshall [Ott Shot Put: L. Young 37ft. 102in. 
Shot Put: R. Harris cic 49ft. 62in. Discus: L. YOUNG icccccccccccscscssecsssesssees 123ft. lin. 
Discus? 'S.. WINGS. s.cicscccscsnsosansven 160ft. Qin. Javelin: Ni Higgs wecccccccuccesssssssseesssees 97Fft. 6in 
Javeling Di, COSI  sasiscsasvseeseovascscsceens 181ft. 4in. 440 Relay: Nelson viccccccsssssscssssssssssecssssecsssss 52.4s 
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CANTERBURY 


SENIOR Flomiinmers Re Tee sescsscesssssscssssssszeeivecssess 145ft. 1lin. 
100: D. MOCKeONZie ecccccccsse cscs 9.8s. Javelin: R. Ball 2.20020 216ft. 8-4in. 
220: Ds MGGCKEAZIE sccsconsenvanmsexemence 21.95. Pole Vault: C. Strike cusses 11ft. 6in. 
440: Di MACKEN ZIS  cecccccccccssssssssseesssesssssecssneessees 49.3s Decathlon: Rs Beall ..ssccsscssssscsiscoccsscssass 5957 points 
880: G. Morris & G. Hack, equal Ist 4 x 440 Relay: Technical _.--........ 3m 29.4s, 
Im. 53.9s, 4 x 110 Relay: University —----.-------- 43.3s 
Mile: As Gs PYG  ccassosaranesesnsceaveens 
3 Miles R. Reekie 
6 Miles: B. Turner 100: L. Wilson 
Steeplechase: J. MacDonald. ......... 9m. 28.4s. 220: L. Hurrell : 
Marathon: D. Puckett ............ 2h. 28m. 42.25 440: M. CROMDBETSIGIN viccccccseecsesseeseesseeseeseees 56.5s. 
120 Hurdles: M. WalIS sssnnsunenennnnsnn 15.8s, 880: M. Chamberlain ....... am. 10s. 
220 Hurdles: M. Walls ceccecsccsecssesssecsssee 24.6s BOM Hurdles: L. WilsOm wemesmmnnenennne 11.5s. 
Long Jump: L. WilSON wins 18ft. Sin. 
440 Hurdles: D. Stevenson oes 55.3s : : 
: High Jump: L. Curtis occ 5ft. 4in. 
Long JUMP: M. Walls ieee 20ft. 1ehn, Shot Put: V. Young 51ft. 112in. 
High Jump: P. Wells creme BFE. ZIM. Discus: Ve YOUNG evssssnsnntuseiemmee 154ft. 44in. 
Triple Jump: K. SIMPSON ose ADTE, ALI: — Jeqnreting J YC scssissscetsssneonronneneraeres 128ft. 84in. 
Shot Puts Ri Bell) sccscccccscscesesceessessesces 46ft. 4in. Pentathlon: Vi YOUNG acess 4459 points 
DISeUs: Ry. TG gescdesusimavgenen 171ft. 10in. 440 Relay: Technical ___-.-.-----------_-WWW.- 49.9s. 
OTAGO 
High: JUMP! SPIGRS  nccscsssnwaseectucnnen 6ft. 2in. 
100: C. J. Maguire Long Jump: R. V. Johnson 19ft. Yin. 
220: C. J. Maguire Shot Put: C. Decor wien 38ft. 54in. 
440: L. Barlow oe DisGus? G, WEDD  asccssssscssscssvssscsvassecsrvesen 118ft. 44in. 
880: R. Ibbotson. ...... 
Mile: R. Ibbotson. ......... WOMEN 
3 Miles: A. Potts wu... POO (BL CEMGKOR, cccccciccsicesasecneteaisiceenuies 11.7s. 
6 Miles: T. Marshall 2s. 220% Bx CGM FON csvvisssassscssesconmsisseesasceaccenenee 25.0s 
120 Hurdles: M. Cross ciccscscssssssecssscsseessses 17.3s. 4402 S. OXEHAGM sccnsnmonccamanccmnncmem 60.4s 
220 Hurdles: R. V. Johnson BBO: S. OXSNMNGM  vicccccccsccssssessseecssecsssneeesnes 2m. 22.0s. 
440 Hurdles: JOANSON ois 80M Hurdles: G, LONGMAIN occ 13.4s. 
Steeplechase: R. P. Welsh .......cc.08 High Jump: H. Keith wc 4ft. 10in 
Pole Vault: G. Townsend 12ft. 3in. Discus: L. Dalgleish 
Hammer: D. McD. Clark we. 161ft. 1lin. Long Jump: B. Cameron we 16ft. 31-in. 
Javelin: G. Merrile@s css 178ft. 64in. Shot Puts Ly PRGrker scsssscsvssssssssiveseiee 31ft. 23in. 
Triple Jump: W. Spiers wc A2ft. 2in. Javelin: S. Goodsir vaccine 74Aft. 11in 
SOUTHLAND 
SENIOR MEN Shot Put: L. B. Heenan A7ft. 84in. 
100: Discus: D, Martin we 120ft. 1-4in. 
220: Hammer: J. McGregor 144ft. 5in. 
440: Pole Vault: B. J. Senior we 10ft. 3in. 
880: W. D. Henstock 
Mile: WOMEN 
3 Miles: M. T. Hansen cccccccccccccccsceee 14m. 47.8s. TOO3 As ‘bs “GIGRG  sansinntanndaeeccng 11.6s. 
6 Miles: M. T. Hansen  ccccccccccccce 30m. 32.45 DOO! Pris Ve War be  scsesssnsssnsscsoonstnessanssnsaedetinencerennanin 26.0s 
120 Hurdles: B. Story Sed petastatedsencteetone 16.4s. 440: CC. ROBDe|SrtSON i cicsssssssssstssssssssessseenes 62.4s 
440 Hurdles: W. MUIVIMIIE osnnounnnone spe, “evi S Rebenser 
80M Hurdles: S. Nicholson 
seman pigeplectidse: P. Belsham ... 9m. Or, 7e, Long Jump: A. L. Clark 
High Jump: N. Pric€ wocceecccsssessssssnees 5ft. Zin. High Jump: S. Nicholson... 
Long Jump: D. G. Brownlie .......... 21 ft. Sin. Discus: G. Blythe woes 
Triple Jump: D. G. Brownlie ..... A4ft. Tin. Javelin: J. THOrnbury cscs 127ft. 4in. 
Javelin: P. W. O’Connell wee 174 ft. Qin. Shot: J. TROrNDUrY wees 32ft. Yin. 
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WORLD RECORDS 


MEN 
100 yards: 
R. Hayes (U.S.A.) 21/6/63 9.1s. 
100 metres 
A. Hary (Germany) 21/6/60 10.0s. 
and H. Jerome (Canada) 15/7/60 10.0s. 
Pending: H. Estevez (Venezuela) 15/8/64 10.0s. 
and R. Hayes (U.S.A.) 15/10/64 10.0s. 
200 metres and 220 yards (straight): 
D. Sime (U.S.A.) 9/6/56 
and F. Budd (U.S.A.) 12/5/62 20.0s. 
200 metres (turn): 
H. Carr (U.S.A.) 4/4/64 20.2s. 
220 yards (turn): 
H. Carr (U.S.A.) 23/3/63 20.3s. 
Pending: H. Carr (U.S.A.) 4/4/64 20.2s. 
400 metres: 
O. Davis (U.S.A.) 6/9/60 
C. Kaufmann (Germany) 6/9/60 
and A. Plummer (U.S.A.) 25/5/63 449s. 
440 yards: 
A. Plummer (U.S.A.) 25/5/63 44.9s. 
800 metres: 
P. Snell (N.Z.) 3/2/62 Im. 44.3s. 
880 yards: , 
P. Snell (N.Z.) 3/2/62 Im. 45.1s. 
1000 metres: 
S. Valentin (Germany) 19/7/60 2m. 16.7s. 
Pending: P. Snell (N.Z.) 12/11/64 2m. 16.6s. 
1500 metres: 
H. Elliott (Australia) 6/9/60 3m. 35.6s. 
1 mile: 
P. Snell (N.Z.) 27/1/62 3m. 54.4s. 
Pending: P. Snell (N.Z.) 17/11/64 3m. 54.1s. 
2000 metres: 
M. Jazy (France) 14/6/62 5m. 01.6s. 
3000 metres: 
M. Jazy (France) 27/6/62 7m. 49.2s, 
2 miles: 
M. Jazy (France) 6/6/63 8m. 29.6s. 
Pending: R. Schul (U.S.A.) 29/8/64 8m. 26.4s. 
3 miles: 
M. Halberg (N.Z.) 25/7/61 13m. 10.0s. 
5000 metres: 
V. Kuts (U.S.S.R.) 13/10/57 13m. 35.0s. 
6 miles: 
R. Clarke (Australia) 18/12/63 27m. 17.6s. 
10,000 metres: 
R. Clarke (Australia) 18/12/63 28m. 15.6s. 
10 miles: 
M. Batty (G.B.) 11/4/64 47m. 26.8s. 
20,000 metres: 
E. Zatopek (Czechoslovakia) 29/9/51 59m. 51.8s. 
25,000 metres: 
W. Baillie (N.Z.) 24/8/63 59m. 28.6s. 
One hour: 
W. Baillie (N.Z.) 24/8/63 12m. 960y. 
15 miles: 
E. Zatopek (Czechoslovakia) 29/10/55 Th. 16m. 36.4s. 
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30,000 metres: 


V. Baikov (U.S.S.R.) 22/6/63 lh. 34m. 32.2s. 
3000 metres Steeplechase: 
G. Roelants (Belgium) 7/9/63 8m. 29.6s. 
120 yards and 110 metres hurdles: 
M. Lauer (Germany) 7/7/59 
and L. Calhoun (U.S.A.) 21/8/60 13.2s. 
200 metres and 220 yards hurdles (straight): 
D. Styrdon (U.S.A.) 2/4/60 21.9s. 
200 metres hurdles (turn): 
M. Lauer (Germany) 7/7/59 
and G. Davis (U.S.A.) 20/8/60 22.5s. 
400 metres hurdles: 
G. Davis (U.S.A.) 6/8/58 
and S. Morale (Italy) 14/9/62 492s, 
440 yards hurdles: 
G. Potgieter (South Africa) 16/4/60 49.3s. 
4 x 1@ metres relay: 
United States 15/7/61 39.15. 
Pending: United States 21/10/64 39.0s. 
4 x 110 yards relay: 
Australia 15/3/64 39.9s, 
4 x 200 metres and 220 yards relay: 
Abilene Christian College (U.S.A.) 31/5/58 Im. 22.6s. 
4 x 400 metres relay: 
United States 8/9/60 3m. 02.2s. 
Pending: United States 21/10/64 3m. 00.7s. 
4 x 440 yards relay: 
Arizona State College (U.S.A.) 27/4/63 3m. 04.5s. 
4 x 800 metres relay: 
Belgium 8/8/65 7m. 15.8s. 
4 x 880 yards relay: 
Oregon State University (U.S.A.) 25/5/63 7m. 19.0s. 
and Villanova University (U.S.A.) 15/5/64 7m. 19.0s. 
4 x 1500 metres relay: 
Germany 23/7/63 14m. 58.0s. 
4 x mile relay: 
University of Oregon (U.S.A.) 12/5/62 16m. 09.0s. 


(Note: In the following field events the distances are only approximate, since all world 
records must be measured in metric units.) 


High jump: 


V. Brumel (U.S.S.R.) 21/7/63 7ft. Sin. . 
Pole vault: 

F. Hansen (U.S.A.) 25/7/63 17ft. 4in, 
Long jump: 

I. Ter-Ovanesyan (U.S.S.R.) 10/6/62 27ft. 3iin. 

and R. Boston (U.S.A.) 15/8/64 27ft. 31in. 

Triple jump: 

J. Schmidt (Poland) 5/8/60 55ft. 104in. 
Shot put: 

D. Long (U.S.A.) 25/7/64 67ft. 10in. 
Discus throw: 

L. Danek (Czechoslovakia) 2/8/64 211ft. 94in. 
Hammer throw: 

H. Connolly (U.S.A.) 21/7/62 231ft. 10in. 
Javelin throw: 

T. Pedersen (Norway) 2/9/64 300ft. 10+in. 
Decathlon: 

Yang C-K (Taiwan) 27-28/4/63 9121 points 


(total subject to amendment since one performance was beyond compass of scoring tables.) 


20,000 metres walk: 
V. Golubnichiy (U.S.S.R.) 23/9/58 lh. 27m. 05.0s. 
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30,000 metres walk: 

A. Yegorov (U.S.S.R.) 
20 mile walk: 

A. Vedyakov (U.S.S.R.) 
30 mile walk: 

A. Pamich (Italy) 
50,000 metres walk: 

A. Pamich (Italy) 


60 metres: 
B. Cuthbert (Australia) 
and |. Bochkaryeva (U.S.S.R.) 
100 yards: 
M. Willard (Australia) 
100 metres: 
W. Rudolph (U.S.A.) 
Pending: W. Tyus (U.S.A.) 
200 metres: 
W. Rudolph (U.S.A.) 


and M. Burvill (Australia) 
220 yards: 
M. Burvill (Australia) 
400 metres: 
Sin Kim Dan (North Korea) 
440 yards: 


B. Cuthbert (Australia) 
800 metres: 
D. Willis (Aus) 
Pending: A. Packer (Britain) 
880 yards: 
D. Willis (Australia) 
80 metres hurdles: 
G. Birkemeyer (Germany) 
and B. Moore (G.B.) 
and K. Balzer (Germany) 
and |. Press (U.S.S.R.) 
4 x 100 metres relay: 
United States 
Pending: Poland 
4 x 110 yards relay: 
Great Britain 
4 x 200 metres relay: — 
U.S.S.R. 
4 x 220 yards relay: 
Germany 
3 x 800 metres relay: 
U.S.S.R. 
Pending: U.S.S.R. 
3 x 880 yards relay: 
Hungary 
High jump: 
I. Balas (Rumania) 
Long jump: 
T. Schelkanova (U.S.S.R.) 
Pending: M. Rand (Britain) 
Shot put: 
T. Press (U.S.S.R.) 
and T. Press (U.S.S.R.) 
Discus throw: 
T. Press (U.S.S.R.) 
Javelin throw: 
E. Ozolna (U.S.S.R.) 


Pending: Y. Gorchakova (U.S.S.R.) 


Pentathlon: 
Il. Press (U.S.S.R.) 
Pending: |. Press (U.S.S.R.) 


15/7/59 
23/8/58 
19/11/61 


19/11/61 
WOMEN 


21/2/60 
28/8/61 


20/3/58 


19/7/61 
15/10/64 


9/7/60 
22/2/64 


22/2/64 
23/10/62 
23/3/63 


3/3/62 
20/10/64 


3/3/62 
24/7/60 
25/8/62 
23/5/64 

8/8/64 


15/7/61 
21/10/64 


5/8/63 
14/7/63 
26/7/58 


9/9/58 
17/8/63 


21/7/54 
16/7/61 


4/7/64 
14/10/64 


10/6/62 
12/9/62 


18/5/63 


3/7/63 
16/10/64 


8-9/10/61 
16-17/10/64 
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2h. 17m. 16.8s. 
2h. 31m. 33.0s. 
4h. 04m. 56.85. 


4h. 14m. 02.4s. 


728: 
10.3s. 


11.2s. 
11.2s. 


22.9s. 
22.9s. 


22.9s, 
51.9s. 
53.3s. 


2m. 1.2s. 
2m. O1.1s. 


2m. 02.0s. 


10.5s. 


44,3s. 
43.6s. 


45.2s. 
Im. 35.1s. 
Im. 36.0s. 


6m. 27.4s. 
6m. 25.6s. 


6m. 36.2s. 
6ft. 31in. 

21ft. 112in. 
22ft. 22in. 
60ft. 102-in. 
194ft. 6in. 


196ft. 14in. 
204ft. 82in. 


5137 points 
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For wonderful low-cost colour 
prints FROM ANY CAMERA— 
AGFACOLOR CN1I7 COLOUR 
FILM (17°WIN/40ASAF).. Full 
‘colour Auto prints 4in, x 3in. or 
34in. x 3tin. for as little as 
2/9 each. 


A if FA Me L. Ll iM | TE Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, 


For crisp natural colour’ slides 
NEW AGFACOLOR- CTI18* 
COLOUR FILM (*Colour Trans- 
parency 18° DIN/SOASA film for 
35mm and 120 cameras. 


